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blue-books, and contain many useful suggestions. | House of Commons from the Institute of Archi 
Very wisely, however, the architect’s own judg- | tects, showing,— 


o ment is chiefly appealed to. As to the level at} That your petitioners have understood that it isin 
@ lr r D M1 | | qd si which the Courts are to be placed, and which | contemplation to rebuild the National Gallery, and that 
S 








; it is the intention of the Government to select the archi- 
will of course affect the arrangement, the only toss. ont of a very limited list of competitors. 

° re . at your petitioners earnestly press upon your 
instructions the Commissioners are able to give Menoureble House the desirability of the competition 


interest the public, and we may as well repeat | being enlarged, and that a greater number of architects 
P " 7 7 be invited to compete, both in order to secure the best 
e 


* m:— - ; 
VOL. XXIV.—No. 1207. <9 pa De a provided on the site| mas > och thotr settective tlase, end te cers to ths 
Roe architectural world the opportunity of that honourable 
of the existing Temple Bar arch, and another'| distinction and generous rivalry which a sufficient com- 
from Lincoln’s-inn, over Carey-street. The | Petition can alone afford.” 
Of Several Things. precise height of these new bridges is left to| Whether the mode of obtaining designs for 
the architect ; but, probably, the new Temple’ public works in India, adopted by the Govern- 
ET us move slowly | Bar bridge will be loftier than the existing arch | ment, might not be improved, and what that 
that we may get|at Temple Bar, in order that the traffic of the Government is doing for the advancement there of 
along quickly, is not | Strand through the arch may be facilitated, and | art generally, are questions of great importance 
a bad maxim, —/| that the arch over Carey-street should be quite demanding discussion. The Bombay Builder 
within limits. The/as low as the existing Temple Bar arch, for contains a lithograph of the design for the new 
Courts of Justice | precisely the opposite reason, viz., to prevent Secretariat, Bombay, which is so badly executed 
Commissioners, loaded yan and other such through traffic from | that one is tempted to ask if this production really 
have found more / passing along that side of the building. The | represent faithfully the condition of illustrative 
difficulty, even be- | level of these bridges is not to be higher thanthe art in that enormous and important empire. If 
fore starting, than | level of the Courts, and this determination will it do so, surely it is time the Indian Government 
they, probably, ex- | govern to a certain extent the level to be as-! bestirred itself vigorously to obtain an im- 
pected. Our readers | signed to the Courts. It is desired that these’ provement. If it do not, it then becomes a 
are aware of the | bridges should be covered. It is left to the question between the publication and its sub- 
retirement of some | architect to point out what he considers the scribers which concerns us less. Judging from 
of the architects in- | best position for the Carey-street bridge, and to similar works in other Indian publications, how- 
vited to be competi-| state what additional purchases will be neces- | ever, we are disposed to believe the first hypo- 
tors, and that others | sary for these bridges and for the tunnels here- thesis is the correct one, in which case the 
were called upon after mentioned. In addition to these bridges, Bombay Builder will probably assist us in 
to fill their places. | it is proposed that a tunnel or subway should be arriving at the facts. The building itself, in a 
They know, too, of constructed under the Strand, between the so-called “Gothic style adapted to the tropical 
the new provision intro-| Temple and the new Courts, on the site of climate of India,” wants roof, and an improved 
duced on consenting to Temple Bar ; and another, large enough for foot | sky-line. The structure has a frontage of 476 ft., 
pay the architect 5 per | passengers and trucks, under Chancery-lane into and is 85 ft. deep in the centre, excluding the 
cent. on the amount ex- | the Rolls estate. | carriage porch, while a wing at each end extends 
pended—namely, that for| The chief points to be kept constantly in view, | back 145 ft. There are four stories in all, the 
three years after his! and to be treated as superseding so far as they | height from the floor level to the tie-beams being 
engagement commences | may conflict, all considerations of architectural | 65 ft. It was designed by Capt. H. C. Wilkins, 
he is to undertake no effect, are the accommodation to be provided and | and is estimated to cost no less than 1,263,633 
new professional work the arrangements to be adopted so as in the rupees. 
requiring his personal greatest degree to facilitate the despatch and; The commuttee originated by the Institute of 
superintendence, without the [consent fof the the accurate transaction of the law business of | Architects, with the view of obtaining a proper re- 
Treasury. The immedia‘e result of this was the the country; and in carrying out this design, | presentation of English architecture and cognate 
resignation of Mr. Scott, as a matter of course, |the first object should be to provide ample, | art-works in the approaching Paris Exhibition, are 
and of Mr. E. M. Barry. Mr. Garling and Mr. | uninterrupted communication and accommoda- now getting to work. In the first instance her 
Somers Clarke were then invited to become tion for those who have legitimate business in Majesty’s Commissioners seemed disposed to view 
competitors ; the first accepted the invitation, the new building. The question of ventilation | them only as an Association of Exhibitors wish- 
the latter declined, and Mr. John Gibson was is left to the architect, who will consider ing to exhibit together. This, however, would, 
then written to, and accepted the nomination. | whether experience justifies the belief that any of course, have led to nothing. To enable the 
The architects are, therefore, at work. Accord- system applied to the new building as a whole committee to be of real service, both to English 
ing to the priority of nomination the list now | would prove satisfactory, and whether it might architecture and to the Exhibition, they must 
stands thus: G. E. Street, A. Waterhouse, R. not be better to let the building be ventilated in | have control over the works submitted by all the 
Brandon, J. N. Deane, H. B. Garling, J. Gibson. | separate sections ; but the architect may propose | English candidates for exhibition, as the similar 
We have reason to believe that the Treasury the adoption of any general system, if he con- | committee appointed for the Exhibition of 1862 
are disposed to give up their stipulation as to sider it advisable. In any case it must be had. There is every reason to believe this con- 
taking no new work for three years ; but as they | possible to open the windows or ceiling-lights of | trol will be given them by the Commissioners, 
have accepted the resignation of the architects the courts and offices when desired. The acoustic | and that they will be enabled to act efficiently 
who object to it, nothing would be gained. | qualities of all apartments in the building in| in promoting the satisfactory representation of 


} 


The judges of designs are the Right Hon. W. | which arguments are to go on, particularly the | “ British Architecture and the Arts cognate 


Cowper, first commissioner of works, chairman ; Courts, are of the utmost importance. This | thereto,” in the coming international gathering. 


the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, chancellor of subject is left to the architect, who is requested; The Society of Arts are about to issue fresh 
the exchequer; the Right Hon. Sir Alexander | to state in writing in what way he has dealt with | offers of prizes to _art-workmen in —— 
J. E. Cockburn, lord chief justice of England; ! it. Open fire-places must be provided in all the | branches of industrial art. With the view 0 
Sir Roundell Palmer, M.P.,attorney-general; and offices, and, as far as may be, in the witness|so framing the offers and arranging the con- 
Mr. William; Stirling, M.P. Better to determine and ,waiting and other such rooms. If a/ ditions as to induce the greatest and most ve 
the accuracy of the estimated cost, each com-| general system of heating is to be adopted, | factory response obtainable, the council — 
petitor is requested to give,—l. The exact that by hot water is recommended. It is}a committee to consider the subject, = the 
cubical contents of his building, measured from desired that the new building shall be fireproof ; | result, probably, will be clauses in the _ 
the bottom of the footings upwards; 2. The and Captain Shaw’s remarks on this subject | gramme that will enable employers to exhibit 
estimated cost per cubic foot; 3. The grounds seem, the Commissioners think, to deserve the | complete works with the name of - ee 
on which that cost is based. Of course, the | highest consideration. The question of water/ engaged in the several departments o = 
judges will obtain architectural advice. supply in case of fire should be carefully con-| volved; and will allow art-workmen _ = . i 

All retaining walls, external bridges, and | sidered and provided for in the design. As aj other designs carried out by = t oo 
approaches are to be separately estimated. The! protection against the spread of fire, should such | named in the programme. Beyond ~ -" i me 
cost of clearing and levelling the site need not| occur, and also as a security against robbery,|of them in the Society’s ae ) i, ie aa 
be included. The number of departments to be | means should be provided for shutting off the} works will probably be sent * ris = — 
accommodated, and consequently the extent of | several portions of the building as they become | South Kensington — or apes oe 
accommodation required, have been increased | vacated, in the evening or at other times, from| whence they may possib y & se pcr 
since the estimate of 750,0001. was made; but | those where business may be conducted at later Exhibition. The probability ss a é = 
it is hoped by the Commissioners that the addi- | hours or during vacations. ; licity, in addition to a7 = : — ew 
tions will not much increase the amount. As concerns the scheme for obtaining designs | prizes that will be offere agate st ne 

The Instructions for the competing architects | for the National Gallery, Mr. Beresford Hope | in many cases follow, — ~ z ety oc taal 
refer the competitors to numerous reports and/on the 16th inst., presented a petition to the | workmen who have anything 
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forward worthily. It is nonsense to talk now of 
ability being kept down. In these times, plenty 
of opportunity is afforded to men with skill who 
will exert themselves. Excellence, however, is 
seldom given but as the reward of labour. It is 
of no use merely wishing to excel, merely sigh- 
ing for skill; work must be done continuously 
and with a will: but that being done, the 
earnest labourer may feel pretty sure of pro- 
fitable recognition. We have elsewhere men- 
tioned the distribution of the prizes given to art- 
workmen by the council of the Architectural 
Museum. The response in that case to the prizes 
offered was less than might have been expected. 





CONSOLATIONS OF ART-WORK. 


Arter everything has been said and sung, there 
still remains the significant fact that the autho- 
rised efforts to encourage art-work as a leisure 
pursuit among artisans donot yield a wholly satis- 
factory harvest. But it must be remembered that 
transplantation involves a season of depression. 
Thecommonest shrub droops when placed inanew 
soil and new climate, and the tree of art-know- 
ledge has not been planted so long in our midst 
but that its languid condition may be traced 
to natural causes, and not to sterility of soil, 
humidity of temperature, or to a worm at the 
root of it. The tree will yet thrive, and a crowd 
will contend for its blossoms. 


One of the most restless longings to which the | 
human mind is subject is a desire for fame; and | 


one of the surest means of obtaining it is the 
production of art-work of a high order. Let 
artisans think of the real raptures of antiquaries 
when, six hundred years after date, they ascer- 


cini; whilst the metal rings ahd points that 
fastened the shroud were unloosened ; whilst the 
skeleton was: measured; whilst the skull and 
once cunning right hand were removed for the 
sculptor Fabris to take casts of them. No more 
rapt or reverint crowd could have gazed at the 
remains of Charlemagne. Surely there is a 
majesty in art beyond the pomp of princes, great 
leaders of min though they may be. 

As the art:workman is guiding his tool so that 
it may bring: loveliness out of the block, or beat 
beauty into the shapeless lump, or give a colour- 
life to dull form, he might ask himself what 
would wealih be without art? Take away all 
the sculptuie, paintings, carvings, and metal- 
work in the world, and what would be the prin- 
cipal differince between the possessions of a 
rich and thése of a poor man? Nuggets, flocks, 
and herds. It is art that rears palaces,—it is 
art that diinifies wealth: in a word, it is art 
that makes the chief distinction between savage 
life and civilisation. Supposing weariness should 
stand before him, and discouragement take a 
seat beside! him, they will both vanish at such 
thoughts ss these. Great results are made up 


the progress of civilisation. Just so far as his 
work excel« that of his fellows has he carried for- 
ward the ‘standard of excellence. Just so far 
as he has éutstripped the efforts of his predeces- 
sors has h? shortened the path to perfection. 
The artwork of leisure hours has this advan- 
tage: the: artisan can gratify his own taste or 
predilectiins in the choice of a subject. In the 


to the lot cf the largest portion of humanity, neces- 
foreign to:the sympathies of its producer. In his 


acquired iin the prosecution of such work to 
tasks upcia which he can lavish his best feeling. 





tained a few more particulars of the head and 
hands that conceived and executed Queen 


monument, the good queen who was laid below | that he egncedes the art of designing to those | 


! 
| 


Setting aside the question 


of many strokes; and every art-workman helps | 





hours set part for the weekly labour that falls | 


sity someiimes compels the production of work | 
‘the cost that were involved before this ship, 


leisure time he can apply the manual skill | 


Discardinj; necessity as a master, he may take | 


| fancy as 4 mistress. | broke Dockyard. 


whether én artisan can yet be expected to make | 
Eleanor’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, and they | his own dbsign, there still remains a broad king- | 
will realise this. The king, who paid for the dom of chioice as to subject and style. Granted 


it, are not more distinct personages to posterity specially ‘educated and qualified in the great 


than the art-workman who made it. 
less, knew weariness, and may have taken dis- 
couragement often by the hand; but, by continu- 
ance in well-doing, the lapse of six hundred years 
has increased rather than diminished the number 
of his admirers. Surely art-work has its conso- 
lations. The hold, too, that producers of art- 
work have upon the heart of the universe must 
be worth its price. It leads us to assign to 
certain favourites in the past centuries of art 
every good piece of workmanship that the distri- 
bution of hidden or buried stores brings to light 
in our own time. If we find a specimen of un- 
usually excellent carving in some unexpected 
place, unidentified with its history, how certain 
we are that it must be the work of one of our 
art-heroes. Our admiration ascribes to their 
industry as many results as devotion gives 
fragments of the real cross. A newly-found 
crucifix, or statue, or painting, if it possess any 
value of workmanship, is assuredly assigned to 
Benvenuto Cellini, Michelangelo, Fra Angelico, 
or their compeers. 

No monarch, no martyr of past times, enjoys 
greater popular favour than the old masters in 
art. Their bones may repose in sarcophagi, 
made of more costly material, but they do not 
possess one whit more interest than those of 
artists, nor so much. There would be much 
more ethnological interest and intensity of 
scientific curicsity attending the inspection of a 
skull of one of these great ones than an examina- 
tion of those of the three kings of Cologne. Of 
all the buildings in the world none has a greater 
reputation than the Pantheon. And what is it 
the traveller first seeks to see when he finds 
himself beneath its majestic dome? The tomb 
of Raffaelle. It should be consolation to the art 
world to picture the group of archwologists 
artists, and ecclesiastical dignitaries, reverently 
gathered there one September morning in 1833. 
No scepticism being so strong in Rome as that 


relating to sites, Vasari’s word of the burial of 


Raffaelle behind the altar of the third chapel 
in the Pantheon came to be questioned. The 


Academy of St. Luke claimed to be the owner of 


the skull of the great painter, and phrenologists 
examined with awe and rapture the relic exhi- 
bited as his. In 1833, doubt having ripened into 
&@ desire to ascertain the truth, an earnest group 
gathered round the spot indicated by Vasari 
whilst it was ceremoniously opened; whilst the 
tomb and its contents were sketched by Camuc- 


He, doubt- | 


j 


} 


| 
| 
i 


j 


academy iof Nature to be designers, his choice 


! 


cannot bé said to be in the least restricted by | 


the concession. On the contrary, it is materially, 
almost bpundlessly, enlarged. Electing to be 


| 





to that followed in legitimate working hours, we 
must not gloss over the disadvantage attending 
it. All his training and learning may be of no 
avail to him ina separate branch, and he may 
waste much valuable timein ’prentice efforts, Cir. 
cumstances, however, alter cases so much, that 
it is impossible to indicate a life-line of work 
that will apply toevery one. First-class artistic 
labour is, in most instances, independent of aid. 
It is another of the consolations of art-work that 
it improves both those who produce it and those 
who look upon it. It elevates the former into 
teachers and the latter into judges. 





THE DISASTER OF THE 
“ NORTHUMBERLAND” 


AN accident occurred on Saturday lest, which, 
although not attended with any injary to life or 
limb, is yet of most serious character, not 
only from the magnitude of the operation 
of which the failure is recorded, but from 
the inability evinced on the part of those-who 
had charge of the launch of the Northumberlan: 
to profit by the lessons written in our annals, 

Not to speak of other instances, we wish to 
recall the case of a noble wooden vessel built 
some fifteen years ago at Pembroke Dockyard, 
and known at successive periods of its dockyard 
growth as the Windsor Castle and aa the Duke 
of Wellington. A large party was assembled to 
witness the launch, and the vessel, after gliding 
majestically from the slip, stopped in her course 
before leaving the ways, just as did the 
Northumberland on Saturday. The time and 


slightly deformed by her long hanging between 
wind and water, floated on the still surface of 
Milford Haven, can no doubt be ascertained by 
those who have access to the accounts of Pem- 
It does not seem that the 
account was ever made out as a distinet item of 
the Navy Estimates for the information of Parlia- 
ment. 

A more recent, and more memorable ease of 
failure was the attempted launch of the Great 
Eastern. In that case, indeed, the whole strac- 
ture of the vessel was so novel, and the mode by 


_which it was proposed to slip the huge massive 


| ways into the water were so perfectly original, 


his own designer, he limits his subject to his own | 


powers. Deciding to employ a skilled artist, 


the comnjunity of designers is accessible to him; | 


he may niake a selection from the most transcen- 
dental oftheir efforts. 

But it is by no means necessary that a workman 
should cciufine himselfin his leisure hours to the 
particula} branch of art in the prosecution of 
which he; earns his daily bread. There is, doubt- 
less, som} sense in the saying that a jack-of-all- 
trades is ‘master of none; but it is nonsense to 
think thet a man cannot be master of two, or 
that he will not be better master of one if he 
know soniething of several. No one will assert 
that Michelangelo was not as gifted in painting 
as he wa} in sculpture; and every medical man 
will agre? that recreation is one of the necessi- 
ties of the human brain. Recreation may be ob- 


accusing 


cannot ke called recreation. 
ployment 
the best 


as some 
and some artificial flies, for salmon fishing, 
created, so to speak, by a duchess. Indeed, it 
would b¢ difficult to name any employment or 
condition; that is irreconcileable with any other. 
We have also seen,—we may record it as a 
warning,—the leisure evenings of a twelvemonth 
wasted by a joiner in the most clever inlaying of 
choice wpods in an odious meaningless design, 
made by himself; and an equally skilful mosaic 
of choice ‘marbles, in as worthless a design, by a 
mason ; loth, in point of execution, beyond the 
merit of similar amateur work shown at indus- 
trial exhilpitions, and, indeed, equal to any work 
of the saine class, except as to design. Now, if 
these twa men had availed themselves of the 
talent of 4 third, their inlaying might have been 
of exceeding worth. Before leaving the ques- 














tion of the value of a different pursuit for leisure 
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i 
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that the expectation of success, mathematically 
speaking, was low. But it must be remembered 
that the great engineer to whom, more than to 
any individual, we owe our present rate of speed 


\in transit, both by land and by sea, was greatly 
'fettered by the difficulty of finding room for the 
_cradle of his last and largest child, and by his 





fear lest the boats, which he had no power to 
keep at a distance, should be swamped. 

It was proposed to Mr. Brunel by an engineer 
who at that time was carrying on large works in 
Pembrokeshire, to build the Great Eastern at 
Milford Haven, taking advantage of a creek of 
still water, perfectly land-locked, and capable of 
forming, with slight protection, a secure natural 
dock. Workshops and dwellings for the work- 


_ people were to be erected on the spot; but the 


chief feature of the proposal was the avoidance 


tained niore surely by the production of fresh of the risk and expense of an unprecedented 
work in which we may take a legitimate and launch. It was proposed to lay the bottom plates 
lasting pride and pleasure, than in absolutely | of the vessel on the shore, and, as soon as 4 
doing notjaing. The vexatious, unsatisfactory,self- | platform had been constructed of sufficient size 
cusing: feeling induced by idleness, or by the | to sustain itself by flotation, to launch this, the 
frittering! away of time in inadequate pursuits, | keel of the ship, and then to build the sides of 
A change of em-| the vessel while actually on the water. Mr. 
or duality of work would be, perhaps, | Brunel gave to the project the same careful and 
lefinition of the term. We have seen patient attention that he was wont to bestow on 
very creditable carving in stone, wrought as | every detail of this his favourite subject, and at 
leisure ogcupation by wood-carvers, very grace- last expressed his regret at having to decide 
ful illumijaations by a house decorator, as well| against the proposal, on the ground that the 
clever photographs by a countess, | great distance of Milford Haven from London 


would prevent him from giving that constant 
personal inspection to the work which he should 
be able to exercise if the vessel were built in the 
Thames. The reason was, no doubt, one of the 
greatest weight ; but it must have been matter 
of subsequent regret that the opportunity of 
avoiding such great pecuniary disaster was not 
taken. The power of resistance of the human 
brain has its limits,—limits which some physio- 
logists hold to be yearly growing narrower in 
our artificial state of society. No man, even if 
endowed with the iron constitution and happy 
temperament of the engineer of the Great 
Western and of the Great Eastern, can with 
impunity turn night into day, and map out his 
hours with a fair distribution to all claims 
except those of sleep, or, at all events, of sleep 12 
bed. But how far the premature close of that 
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valuable life was hastened by the anxiety and 
annoyance caused by the failure in the launch 
of the Leviathan steamer it is hard to say. 

With examples, then, in our dockyard annals 
of which we have cited only the one that was 
most vividly recalled by the event of last Satur- 
day, of hitches in launching first-rate ships, and 
with the ever-memorable lesson taught by the 
Great Eastern written large on the very ribs of the 
Northumberland, it is matter of great regret that 
the risk should have been run. Much may, no 
doubt, be said as to the advantage of completing 
a vessel in the yard, the difficulty of plating her 
afloat, the want of due river room for the pur- 
pose, and very likely much more. But the fact 
remains that those who, in face of experience, 
have erred in this instance have done so by 
expecting from wood and iron resistance beyond 
their structural strength. A mass of eight 
thousand tons, sliding with increasing velocity, is 
likely to develop an amount of friction and of 
heat that will fuse iron and destroy, during the 
process of the launch, the ways relied on for the 
purpose. And if, as is said to have been the 
case both with the Great Eastern and the 
Northumberland, the officer in command becomes 
alarmed for the fate of those who press too close 
at the critical moment, and check, however 
gentle, is thrown on the great mass when 
actually under way, the result may be predicted 
with certainty. 

We shall look with great attention and interest 
to the steps taken with the object of conveying 
this great engine of national defence to her 
appropriate element. “We look with more hope 
to the high tides which are likely to follow the 
next—the equinoctial—full moon than to the 
time being used in adequate aid of Admiralty 
lighters. Notwithstanding the rich harvest that 
Death has gathered from among the assistants 
and the pupils of Brunel, there may be one or 
more in the profession of civil engineers who are 
familiar with the details of the Great Eastern 
launch, and their advice ought in the first in- 
stance to be weighed by the Government. Every 
day’s delay will make the Northwmberland more 
immovable. Piling and framing, to day solid, 
will give way under the long-continued strain, 
for resisting which they were not originally de- 
signed. The vessel herself, when thrown from 
her present bearings, will be likely to show an 
irresistible tendency to warp and to twist. If 
she be not afloat by the high tides that may be 
expected by about the 2nd of April, she cannot 
derive aid to any extraordinary extent from that 
source before September. To leave her for six 
months in her present condition would be equi- 
valent to taking her to pieces; and it is matter 
of very urgent consideration whether every avail- 
able hand should not be immediately set on, and 
kept at work day and night, to remove every 
plate of armour and every ton of superfluous 
weight that can be lightened from the hull 
before the high tides of the equinox. If they 
fail, and leave the Northumberland aground, the 
problem of her launch will acquire a new aspect, 
and will probably only be solved by her more or 
less partial demolition. 








THE MEDLZ VAL MUSEUM AT 
FLORENCE. 


Tue last Grand Duke of Tuscany conferred 
signal benefit on the monumental honours of his 
capital by ordering, in 1858, the restoration, con- 
formably with the original architectonic type, 
of that grand old palace known successively as 
that of the Commune of the Podesta, and of the 
Bargello, built, according to Vasari, shortly 
after the year 1222, but, according to Villani, 
and other now admitted authorities, in 1250; 
about a century later, in parts renovated, and 
crowned with lofty battlements by Agnolo 
Gaddi, the original structure being ascribed to 
that Lapo, or Jacopo, supposed the maestro in 
art of Arnolfo di Cambio, architect of the 
Duomo. This palace was first destined as a 
residence of the “Captain of the People,” a 
military magistrate, elected at first annually, 
afterwards for six months, whose office was kept 
up till 1502; but this fanctionary being, after a 
time, lodged elsewhere, his former quarters be- 
came the residence of the more powerful Podesta, 
a magistracy created about the year 1180, also 
elective from year to year, always conferred 
upon a stranger born at least fifty miles distant 
from Florence, and invested with many formid- 
able privileges, but also surrounded by a network 
of restrictions most jealously devised. After the 


good old times of the republic had passed away 


to a Gonfaloniere appointed for life (1502), the 
survived for some years, now held by the presi- 


Justice.” 
Medici rule, the ancient palace became the seat 
of another functionary, here surrounded by his 
hated myrmidons, the Bargello, chief of the 


or chief of bailiffs. 


part, converted to the purposes of a com- 
mon gaol; on the ground-floor was a torture- 
room ; and in one chamber a special tribunal for 


torture, together with the gallows in the same 
deposit, were burnt in the cortile, gladdening 
those gloomy old walls with a light in every 
sense novel to such an interior. 
Italian agitations and hopes, 1847, a popular 
onset was made against the birri in this Gothic 


jects thence carried away thrown into the flames 
on a piazza near; and, in the sequel, they were 
forced to quit, never more to return within 
those walls; the palace being thenceforth 
guarded by civic militia and regular troops till 








the November of 1860, when, at the same time 


tribe, the Bargello prisons were suppressed, and 
the guard dismissed; the yet unaccomplished 


project of the future government being adopted | 
by that which had succeeded under happier | 
auspices; and the restoration of this Medizval | 
building, in thirteenth-century style, at last | 
undertaken in good earnest. In the same year 
appeared a decree of the constitutional Govern- | passed throug! 
ment, ordering that the palace, henceforth | 
produce entitled to much higher rank, of many 


known as the “ Pretorio,’ should be appro- 


priated as a museum of Medieval and Etrusean | 
antiquities ; and about the same time a com-. 
mittee formed itself with the object of carrying | 
out the project (not approved) to erect a colossal | 
statue of Dante in the great hall on the first. 
floor, the vastest and noblest apartment of this | 
building, so shamefully degraded under Medi-| 


(though that government still nominally existed), 
and after the headship of the state had been given 


office of Podesta de facto ceased, though the title 


dent of a tribunal, the “ Ruota,” or “Council of 
And not long afterwards, under 


birri (or sbirri), armed police, political spies, a 
body employed in every service most exposed to 
popular odium,—the etymology of this officer’s 
name being found in the barbaric Mediwval 
Latin, Barigildus,—i.e., “ princeps apparitoram,” 
Under this new appro- 
priation the desecrated palace was, in great 


In that year of 


stronghold; their offices were sacked; the ob- | 
| sculptures are life-size statues, in dark grey 
_ Stone, of the Virgin and Child, SS. Peter and 


with the final eradication of the whole birri| 
| istics of the school or period, though the smaller 
are indeed superior to the larger figures. And 


Farinata degli Uberti, Poggio, and other Tuscan 
celebrities. Another great dispersal, no doubt 
attended with deplorable losses, was on occasion 
of the precautionary demolition of suburban 
churches and monasteries, some of the thirteenth, 
others of the fifteenth century, all within a 
certain radius of distance from the walls, when 
Florence was preparing, in 1529, to sustain her 
gallant struggle for freedom against the invading 
armies of Charles V. and Clement VII. 

After passing through a gloomy vaulted hall of 
romantic aspect, we enter the porticoed cortile— 
one of the finest specimens of the Italian Media- 
val style in civic architecture; and here find dis- 
persed over the quadrangular portico a collection 
of sculptures, most belonging to the fourteenth 
; and fifteenth centuries, a single statue (Eve 
penitent), and a few other details of the sixteenth 
century ; a life-like but very unpleasing bust of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici; and a magnificent richly- 
tinted Della Robbia, the Nativity, with an 


cases of witchcraft ; but under the reign of the/ encircling relief-group of angels, bearing the 
enlightened Peter Leopold, the instruments of 


inscription, “ Andrea della Robbia, 1521.” Two 
small and very quaint reliefs have the date 
1177 on their surfaces; their subjects, Christ 
with the Apostles in a bark, and a group 
that seems to be Nathan reproving David; 











|the stunted forms and defective design ap- 
|pearing confirmatory of that claim to an 


origin so ancient. The fourteenth - century 


Paul, with their symbolic keys and sword; 


also twelve statuettes of apostles, each holding 


different churehes of the Florentine environs ; 


a book or scroll,—works originally placed in 
none distinguished by the highest character- 


a similar im ion we received from the Me- 
dizeval sculptures of this museum in general, 
Few possess qualities of intrinsic beauty or 
grandeur; some are grotesque; though all are 
of interest as illustrating the vicissitudes art has 
h. Descending, however, so late 
as the fifteenth century, we find a wealth of 


long-lost or forgotten sketches by artists of the 
first order in that period, as the terra-cotta 
models of two warrior saints, for the silver 
shrine of John the Baptist (that splendid “ dos- 
sale” exposed in the baptistery on his festival), 
by Pollainolo; the first sketch, in the same 
material, of the colossal Apennino, by Gian Bo- 


cian government as to be cut up into no fewer  logna (not a little different from the huge built- 
than thirty-two prison-cells on four different | up statue in the Pratolino villa) ; a terra-cotta 


stories | * 

The Medizval Museum was opened on occa- 
sion of the Dante centenary festival, with appro- 
priate intent of thus contributing to the honours 


monument at S. Croce) within the very walls 


whence issued, during his life-time, the edict | ston tala’ he-pelld, tor Mate tom. Piensa. ond 
| Donatello, —some evidently portraits, others 
return within the Republic’s territories.- Though | ideal,—Roman emperors and classic heroes, 
now abundantly stocked, the collection here is Presents interesting examples of their artists 
1 | manner, though not among the masterpieces of 
| either. 
| than the marbles, are the bronzes, mostly repre- 


his exile, the confiscation of his property, and his 
death at the stake in case of his contumacious 


but in an incipient stage. Numerous objects, 
and those amongst the most valuable, have been 
lent, but for limited periods as we must infer, 


by noble families. Nocatalogue is yet supplied, | Senting 
—a desideratum much felt amidst the varieties | Centuries, 
of virtu, artistic, industrial, sacred, and military ; | 
and though daily, at convenient hours, open | 


to the public, this museum is not, like others in 
Florence, to be seen gratuitously. In every 
room we find custodes, who volunteer, without 
fee, information that may not be infallible, but 
is at all events promptly given. Such an insti- 
tution as this was indeed much wanted for the 
hononr of Florence, and the interests of Medizval 
art; for though no such deadly onset against 
the Middle Ages has ever taken place here as 
elsewhere in Italy, much artistic wealth of those 
periods has, from time to time, been scattered, 
or even destroyed, in the blindness of the pseudo- 
Renaissance school; the most notorious instance 
of which was the repeated demolition of the 
cathedral facade,—first, that in its inchoate 
state, as left by Arnolfo; next (1588), that com- 
plete in about one-third the elevation, by Giotto, 
in the demolishing of which were swept (though 
fortunately to be preserved in different localities) 
a multitude of statues and reliefs, some by 
Andrea Pisano, among the sculptures in the 
round being the portrait-statuesof Boniface VIII., 





* On the demolishing of partition walls and other super- 
added structures in this interior, with view to restoring 
the original plan, the quantity of mortar swept away was 
estimated at 5,000 cubic braccia, 





| relief of the Deposition, by Verrocchio, with 
striking and varied expression of sorrow in the 
“several figures around the dead Saviour. The 
|fate of this small but beautiful work, is sin- 
| gular, as it was found, not long ago, in the 


£ the “ altissi ia” (as he is styled on hia! 
Se ees ee en ee ee or coe Ok Senn, stan, db had 


lain hidden and forgotten. A set of life- 


Far more striking and more numerous 


ting the genius of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
and in their principal centre here, 
occupying a spacious hall, where we recognise 
many old favourites once at the Uffizi, the 
ethereal Mercury of Gian Bologna, that seems 
exulting to soar from the ground he scarcely 
touches, being well displayed in the midst ; and 
other well-known statues, reliefs, models by Do- 
natello, Ghiberti, Verrocchio, Cellini, &c., ranged 
in seemly order around, better seen here than in 
their former location. Here, too, is the recumbent 
monumental figure of the jurisconsult Socino, of 
Siena, by Vecchietta, so characteristic, though 
hard in treatment, as justly described by Mr. 
Perkins in ‘‘ Tuscan Sculptors;” but in other 
rooms we find numerous bronzes of sacred sub- 
jects, among which the Crucifixes by Gian 
Bologna struck us as the happiest examples of 
his power in rendering all the pathos of that 
solemn theme. The profusion of art-objects for 
sacred use in this museum, from the chapels of 
the Palazzo Vecchio and Pitti, and in the most 
costly material, is so immense, and entitled to 
such regard by intrinsic value from the art 
point of view, that we cannot bring any fuller 
report thereof within our present limits. 

We may note that thorough-going altera- 
tions have been finally ordered for the Hall 
of the Cinquecento, in the Palazzo Vecchio 3 
and, the architect, Signor Falcini, is charged 
to prepare a new project, to consider the 
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advisability of turning the hemicycle of seats | long-tried skill in doinestic plan the lecturer 


for the deputies, so as to make it correspond | 
to the longitudinal axis; or else of giving up 
this historic hall at once, and substituting for | 
the same purposes the large modern convent of | 
the Oratorians, San Firenze. Certain Govern- | 
ment offices, located at first on the ground-floor, | 
are also to be transferred to the first story, and | 
vice vers4, in the same “ Signoria” palace. 








THE DESIGN OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


At the usual meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, held at the Honse, in Conduit - street, on 
Friday, the 16th inst., Mr. Edis, the President, | 
in the chair, Professor Kerr delivered a lecture 
on this subject to a numerous assembly. 

The Chairman read a letter from the hon. 
secretary of the Bristol Architectural and 
Archeological Society, asking the Association 
to join them in memorializing the Bristol Town 
Council against the demolition of Colston’s old 
house, proposed to be removed in order to make 
room for a new Guildhall in that city. He moved | 
that the Secretary be authorised to draw up a 
suitable memorial. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A letter was read from the Secretary to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, stating that in the | 
opinion of the Board of Inland Revenue heraldic | 
decorations on buildings were not liable to the | 
tax levied upon armorial bearings. 

The Secretary announced a donation of five 
guineas from one of the moderators (whose 


| 
| 
| 





paid sincere homage. ; Having thus completed 
his series of experiments, Professor Kerr went 
on to deal with his proyiosed questions of general 
application to the subjpct of domestic architec- 
ture. The first was tht matter of convenience. 
It was a self-evident proposition that internal 
convenience should bé the fundamental con- 
sideration in a couniry - house; but when 
he said that this whs undeniable, he was 
not stating a mere truism that might pass 
in at one ear and out at the other, but a 
proposition which was! practically denied on 
every hand; and he wished to impress it most 
strongly on the student, that whatever rever- 
ence he might have for srt, whatever desire he 
might have to shine is an artist, whatever 
powers he might posseis for making his work 
ultimately charming in’ its artistic effect, all 
would be in vain unless he founded his work on 
a perfectly convenient! organization of plan 
within. In the works! of nature this rule 
was found to be universally dominant. In 
animal life, in vegetable life, and in all other 
works of nature, where was there an attempt to 
produce a showy outside at the expense of the 
organization within ? The interior was designed 
with reference to itself alone; and the exterior 


(and he hoped they did all aspire after such dis. 
tinguishment, for in that case they would be sure 
toget at least some way towardsit) ; and, speaking 
to such an audience, he would most unhesitatingly 
state that English gentlemen did not favour 


much architectural effect. If there was one 
thing that an English gentleman disliked more 
than another, it was the possession of what would 
make him obtrusive and conspicuous amongst 
his fellows, or provoke remark or criticism. 
He liked common sense in everything; and 
whatever he had must in the first place be 
common,—not common in the sense of paltry 
and mean, but ordinary and usual —and, in 
the second place, sensible. He did not want 
his house to be sentimental in any shape or 
form. ‘Therefore it should be understood that 
he would require that common sense should be 
the guide with his architect ; that ordinary, well- 
tried, simple, and unassuming effects should be 
all that would be attempted; and that nothing 
should be done to provoke criticism, either good 
or bad ; because criticism was always criticism,— 
and however favourable it might be on the sur- 
face, it was sure to be unfavourable, sooner or 
later, underneath,— such was the jealousy of 
human nature, that if a man had anything con- 
spicuons, even talent or knowledge, it would 











was designed with refirence to the interior. | be turned to his disadvantage behind his back. 
Therefore he said that whatever was the work | He had often used the term elegance to signify 
of architecture, whether in a gentleman’s house | that particular kind of architectural effect which 
or im a church, or in atything else, let the de- | English gentlemen admired, and he saw no 
sign be in accordance with perfect convenience | reason tochange the term. He would not occupy 
| within, and let the outside be a supplementary | time in defining the term, but he would ask 
| consideration. He always said, in practice, when | the audience to attach to it its usual vernacular 
appealed to on the question of exterior, “ Let ' signification, as something unassuming and sub- 


name he was not at liberty to give) towards the | that take care of itself; we will deal with that dued,—something that need not be fastidious or 
fund for the purchase of books in connexion with | presently ; let us get the jnside right first.” He fanciful, however refined. This was the sort of 


the voluntary examinations. 


could find 500 gentlemen not far off, any one of | grace that the better classes in this country pre- 


Mr. Tarver spoke of the figure-drawing class, | whom could design the outiside, but he should not | ferred; they were educated in such a manner, 
and called attention to the fact that the number | like to say how many of that number could de- indirectly, perhaps, more than directly, as to pro- 
of members was not so large as it had been, in| sign the inside of a thorough country - house. | duce this peculiar refinement of mind, and they 
consequence of which it would probably be | He would next speak of the question of aspect, | desired their houses, and everything about them, 


necessary to raise the subscriptions. 

The Chairman suggested that the class should | 
reduce its number of meetings from three to two | 
each week. | 

On the motion of Mr. Ridett, a sub-committee 
was appointed to assist the librarians in selecting 
the new books that were to be added to the | 
library. 

Professor Kerr then proceeded with his lecture. 
He said his subject would be the design of an 
ordinary country-house. He would endeavour 
first to show experimentally the way in which 
he was accustomed to design the plan of a 
country-house, in a variety of ways ; after which 
he would make remarks upon various miscel- 
laneous questions of importance. The rooms he 
would take for his experiments were these: 
dining-room, 24 ft. by 18 ft. ; drawing-room, 
library and billiard-room of the same size (this 
correspondence of dimensions being for the sake 
of convenience) ; gentleman’s room, 18 ft. by 
18 ft.; morning room, 18 ft. by 18 ft.; entrance- 
hall, principal staircase, and cloak-room of such 
dimensions as might offer; kitchen, 20 ft. by 
16 ft.; scullery, 16 ft. by 16 ft.; three small 
larders ; servants’ hall, 20 ft. by 16 ft.; butler’s 
pantry, 16 ft. by 12 ft.; housekeeper’s room, 
16 ft. by 16 ft.; with back-stair, servants’ en- 
trance, storerooms, &c. These materials he 
would set up before the meeting in eight dif- 
ferent forms of characteristic arrangement. He 
would divide his plans into three types: first, 
the regular type; second, the irregular type ; 
and, third, the quadrangular type; and he would 
illustrate these different types by three examples 
of the first, three of the second, and two of the 
third. Professor Kerr then proceeded to design 
the plans in question, pointing out in detail the 
numerous questions of contrivance involved. The 
convenience with which the apartments agreed 
upon were capable of being disposed in the 
several modes in succession was dwelt upon, to- 
| etaelg the special or accidental merits or 

emerits of each design, the chief points touched 
upon being such as the aspect of the various 
rooms, the relation of the dining-room to the 
offices, the position of the gentleman’s room, the 
terrace walk, the relations of the various en- 
trances to rooms and offices, the disposition of 
the drawing-room, the billiard-room, &e., &e. ; 
and especially the relation of doors, fireplaces, 
and windows in the rooms individually. The 
characteristic advantages of regular plan were 
pointed out; but the freedom of dealing with | 
the irregular system was forcibly shown by com- 
parison, and the most irregular example of all 
was pronounced to be the most convenient, being 
in imitation of the manner of Mr. Burn, to whose i 





| which was a practical question of the utmost | to accord with this. Their refinement was not ne- 


importance. The sun was'in the west at six in| cessarily delicate or effeminate; but neither was 
the evening, in the south at twelve at noon, in | it pretentious, nor with anything of the muscular 
the east at six in the morning, and in the north | Christianity school about it. With regard to 
at midnight. The winds from the north-west | ornament, very little need be attempted. Of 
and south-west were boisterous, the south-east | course, the kind of ornament as regarded cost de- 
winds were mild, and the north-east winds were | pended very much on a man’s means; but it should 
keen. These were the data of aspect. The be understood that quality was to be regarded 
south-east, therefore, was the quarter in which rather than quantity. Ornament was, of course, 
it was desirable to put the chief rooms. A indispensable, but it should not be obtrusive, 
room facing due east had the sun shining full simply always of the best and quietest deserip- 
on the windows at six o’clock in the morning; | tion. As regarded the archaicism which had so 
the sun was a little off by breakfast-time, and much prevailed for many years amongst archi- 
the room was, consequently, very pleasant for a tects, he might remark that too many of them 
breakfast - room. But the sun was quite off | seemed to design their buildings for the purpose 
later in the day and the room was not so pleasant |of making them—he would not use the term 
for other purposes. A room which faced due | ugly, but the audience knew very well what he 
south had the sun shining ful! upon it at twelve| meant. Gentlemen did not like this style, with 
o'clock at noon all the year round, which was| its poverty and intentional crudeness, and rude- 
objectionable, inasmuch as too much sun was a ness, and roughness. In the next place, with 
fault ; but in the case of a rdom with its win- | respect to style, people were very much discom- 
dows to the south-east, the sun was off the! posed now-a-days by contests between Gothic and 
windows towards the afternoon, and it was in Classic. He was not about to enter upon con- 
the afternoon that people became fastidious with troversial points; but he would say that he con- 
regard to aspect. If the windows of a room| sidered these controversies to be only a healthfal 
looked to the south-west the room, was exposed | stimulant to the profession. The difference 
to the full glare of the sun at three o’clock in| between the two systems historically lay here. 
the afternoon, which was mid-day with the| The classicism of the present day might be de- 
upper classes, and such an aspect was, con- fined to be that re-organisation of intellect which 
sequently, considered very objectionable ; and | took place in the sixteenth century, and belonged, 
besides this, the winds from the south-west | and must of necessity continue to belong, to the 
were boisterous. If a room had its win-| whole of Europe. They called it Italian in archi- 
dows looking due west, it would never do for | tecture, and so they did in other matters ; but it 
a dining-room, because people would be sitting | should be remembered, that when they spoke of 
down to dinner when the sun was shining full | Italian design in architecture, they were not 
upon them, and that would be most uncomfort-| speaking of anything that belonged to Italy, 
able. Therefore a dining-room should always look | and to no other country, but something belong- 
north, notwithstanding the fact that the atmo-/|ing to Italy because Italy was the cradle of 
spheric influences in that quarter were what we | modern re-organisation, and the term Italian 


might term inhospitable. The drawing-room 
must always be as nearly as possible facing 
south-east, becanse in that position it had the 
early morning sun upon it, and was thus warmed 
and made pleasant for occupation later in the 
day ; the glare was off the windows betimes, and 
as the winds from the south-east were mild and 
genial, that was the aspect generally chosen for 
a drawing-room. This aspect was also the best 
for any other sitting-rooms ; and when a dining- 
room was a sitting-room, it was the best for 
that also. The next point to which he would 
refer was that of architectural effect. He was 
now speaking in the presence of their president, 
who was noted as a draughtsmen for bold 
and excellent architectural effects ; and he was 
also speaking in the presence of many young 
men who aspired to be, in course of time, dis- 


in the sense of architectural design ought 
to be translated “modern European.” Italy 
merely held the principle in trust for the whole of 
Europe. In domestic design it was of necessity 
the case that our leanings must be towards 
Italian details primarily, because the Italian 
style was the primary style of the present 
period. But at the same time, speaking of do- 
mestic architecture, we possessed in this coun- 
try the Elizabethan style, which did no violence 
to modern European ideas, and yet exhibited 
a certain identity with our own habits, 
and associations which rendered it especially 
applicable to this country. Therefore he con- 
sidered there was a very pleasant rivalry between 
the Italian and the Elizabethan schools of 
domestic design. Neither style tended to over- 
throw the other, but each tended to help the 





tinguished in respect of this particular matter ; 


other, and between the two we had a pleasant 
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alternative to offer to the taste of any person 
who might be disposed to make the choice. We 


often found men with a peculiar structure of 


mind which led them to prefer what was refined 
and delicate, and we called it a classical turn 
of mind. (He was not confining the term 
“classical” to architectural design, but would 
take it as extending over the whole realm of 
literature and art.) But there were others 
who preferred something more picturesque, 
more piquant, more stimulating to the fancy 
in a certain sense, and this accorded more 
with the principles of Mediseval design. Accord- 
ing to the turn of a man’s mind so would be his 
preference for one style or the other; and ifa 
gentleman preferred one style to theother, he con- 
sidered that an architect should have no hesita- 
tion in offering him his choice between the two, 
each of them having numerous modifications of 
detail; for he thought there was no surrender of 
the artist when the architect said, “ You may 
have either the Elizabethan style or the Italian, 
for an English house, and I will do my best for 
you in either.” He did not know that he 
should extend the principle so far in another 
direction ; but, as regarded his present purpose, 
he must lay down this proposition as one that 
was incontrovertible. He would now say a word | 
or two with regard to some of the rooms of the 
house. Theservice-room was essential to a gen- 


end next the house, and the} lady’s boudoir, the 
latter not being a fanciful apartment, but as much 
the business-room of the mistress as the gen- 
man’s room was of the master of the house. The 
boudoir must be put in such a position as to be 
convenient for access, while at the sanie time it 
was not necessary that every one should be able 
too readily to find the way there. The whole 
should be shut in by a private corridor. An- 
other very useful suite was the nursery suite. 
As children often gave a good deal of trouble 
and annoyance, it was customary to provide 
special accommodation for them. They must 
have, in a good house, their day-nursery and 
their night-nursery, with a bath-room and a 
scullery; and there ought to be also a private 
lobby, so that the nurse, in shutting the door, 
could not only shut the outer world out, but, 
what was still more important, shut the inner 











tleman’s residence. It was a small chamber con- 
necting the offices with the dining-room, and from | 
it the dinner was served through a private access. 
Sometimes that private access was a hatch in | 


the wall, like the old buttery hatch of Medieval 
times ; more usually it was a door; but, at all | 


world in. With respect next tothe hall, he 
had in some of his drawings introduced the 
hall in its most classical form—the cortile. 
This was a great central apartment, of a stately 
character, and almost necessarily of a classical 
design. The Medizwval hall was, however, 
equally charming, while essentially distinct from 
the other in character. The Medizeval hall was 
a direct descendant from the old hall of the! 
Saxons, in which everybody lived and slept, 
and cooked, and ate; and this, in its adaptation 
to modern houses, as an entrance-hall, was very 
much like what he had drawn in another of the 
plans he had just exhibited. It was a large 


twelfth, thirteenth, 





are annually turned out of London offices, 
so few were ever heard of again. The 
reason of this was, that there was too much 
aspiration after vague and visionary artistic ex- 
cellence, and too little plain, straightforward 
study of that utilitarianism which must, after 
all, be the foundation of all true excellence in 
any profession. 

In the course of the usual discussion that 
followed, Mr. Redgrave said he thought it 
would have been more desirable if Professor 
Kerr had told the meeting which of the ex- 
perimental plans he preferred. He objected also 
to the manner in which the Professor had divided 
the styles of modern architecture, nor did he 
think the Elizabethan was a style that could be 
encouraged. Mr. Redgrave freely criticised 
other portions of the lecture, especially object- 
ing toa collection of rooms into suites, which 
he said was only conformable to a Diogenes sort 
of existence. Other speakers followed in sup- 
port of the lecturer’s views, and a vote of thanks 
was passed by acclamation. 

In putting the vote, the Chairman remarked 
that Professor Kerr had said he was not a 
lover of the Medizval style, but he (the 
Chairman) could not see why he went so 
decidedly against Medisvalism, taken simply as 
and fourteenth century 
work. He thought the Professor must admit 
that the junction of the two styles, Italian and 
Medizval, which had formed the bastard Eliza- 
bethan, was not the best style that an architect 





chamber, not necessarily two stories high, but 
having a most pleasing effect if an open screen 
were put across it, with a porch at the outBide, | 


of the present day could copy. With regard to 
the picturesque buildings in Scotland, they were 
all very well among the lakes and mountains; 


events, the object of a serving-room, or servery, | the inner space of the hall being left for the| but an English house placed in an English 


was that the dinner should not be carried through | 
the house. When a gentleman of the present | 
day had a very good house, the probability was | 
that he gave very good dinners, but if the 
dinner had to pass through the house the odours | 
penetrated through the building and rendered | 
it a mere cookery. The shortness of the dinner | 
route was a second point that must always 
be considered in reference to the position of the | 
kitchen in its relation to the dining-room. He 
would next direct attention to the cloak-room. | 
This was an important matter. Strangers often | 
lost their way in alarge house, but gentlemen could 
always find their way to the entrance-door, and | 
they found it a great convenience if they were | 
relieved from all anxieties as to hand-washing, | 
&c., by knowing that there was a cloak-room, | 
lavatory, and so on near the entrance-door. The 
cloak-room ought to be outside the house, that 
is, in connexion with the porch or the hall, and as 
near as possible to the door. The gentleman’s | 
room was also a matter worthy of notice. It. 
was the private room of the master of the house. | 
No one else was allowed there, except those who | 
had business with the master of the house. This | 
room should be so placed as to be easily accessible | 
to friends from the front of the house and to the | 
servants and others from the other direction; 
and it ought, also, to be out of the way of 
the general traffic of the house, so that people 
should not be constantly popping in to disturb | 
the occupier. He wished next to say a few words 
with respect to suites of rooms, and he would 
first speak of bedroom suites. In ordinary 
houses, the bedrooms appeared to be pitchforked 
together, so that the bed had to be put any- 
where, and a corner had to be found for the wash- 
stand, and so on. This was not the way to 
design bedrooms. Every bedroom ought to) 
be designed so as to accommodate the furni- 
ture it had to hold in the most convenient 
manner, and a good arrangement when it could 
be obtained was to give to a married pair 
a suite of their own, including a dressing- 
room, sometimes a bath-room, and a private 
lobby and closet, so that when the ontside 
door was shut the suite was wholly private. 
This was a very agreeable refinement, and 
he did not know that it was practised in 
any other country than our own. It was a 
favourite method in the plans of Mr. Burn, and 
gave great satisfaction. An improvement on 
this principle was that of the family suite, which 
was also adopted by Mr. Burn, and was pro- 
ductive of great comfort. In a very large house, 
when the master and mistress were alone, there 
being no guests, and the children being at 
school, it was very uncomfortable to inhabit a 
great empty place; and even when the house 
was full, it was often the case that they desired 
to get away from the bustle and crowd. The 
family suite was therefore a great convenience, 
and it could be formed of a bed-room, a dressing- 


classical hall. 
Medizvalist, his 
towards the Elizabethan.) It was important that 
he should complete the list of rooms by touching 
upon the kitchen group, which consisted in its 
simple form of kitchen, cellar, and larders. 
These ought always to be grouped together, 
and should be placed as far as was convenient | 





reom, bath-room, the gentleman’s room at the 


leanings went strongly 


from the main house, so that the smell of the! 


congregation of people round the fire. The} landscape, among English fields and trees, 
gallery or principal corridor should open out of | should not be like the chateau of France or 
the hall. This, to his mind, had more domesti- | 
city about it than the more noble and refined | architect should run into obsolete Roman, bas- 
(For although he was not a tard Elizabethan, or unmeaning Renaissance. 


Scotland; and he saw no reason why an English 








THE MORTALITY IN LONDON AND 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tue waste of life and energy consequent upon 


the high rates of mortality prevailing in many 
cooking could not get about. The kitchen group | of the large towns of the United Kingdom, is 


was solely under the dominion of the cook, and | only now beginning to attract that public atten- 


neither the butler nor housekeeper having any- | 


about to give a bit of special advice to young 
architects. In planning a house, let them always 
plot the furniture on the plan. They should not | 
mind the trouble of doing this, because they | 
would thus save much more trouble in the end. | 
Nothing was more disappointing to an architect | 
than to hear his cliert say, after his house 
was finished, ‘“ Where, in the name of wonder, | 
did you intend my bed to stand?” “ How! 
did you come to make my room so that I 
cannot set my desk in it?” Let them take| 
the case of the study, which was one of the most 
eculiar in its requirements. The architect 
should plot the writing-table upon it; and the 
writing-table should have a left light. The 
occupant’s chair should also be sufficiently near | 
the fire; the door must be at his right hand, | 
or in front; and the book-cases must be con- | 
veniently placed. And so it was in degree} 
with every other room. The architect should | 
be always particular as to where the doors | 
and windows should be placed, and where the | 
side-board, and the grand piano, for instance, | 
were to stand. He had only one further 
remark to make, in conclusion. He wished to 
impress on the younger members of the profes- 
sion the necessity of considering the functions of 
an architect in a practical light. Of course, great 
allowances were to be made for the ardour of 
youth; and the more enthusiastic the discus- 
sions on art, the more charming they were to 
the mind of youth. But he thought, at the 
present day, he might safely advise a little more 
attention to practical matters. He remem- 
bered, that when he was young, such advice was 
given to himself, to which he paid no atten- 
tion ; but his turn had now come to give advice 
to others. They heard a great deal about art in 
the present age,—more than they ought to hear ; 
for a great deal was said that tended to distract 
the minds of young men, and to produce that 
result which was so often complained of, 





namely, that out of so many young men as, 


the rooms composing it ought to be convenient |tion which its importance should command. 
amongst themselves, and should have a ready | Treated only as a sanitary question, it would 
access from the outside. There need be no imme- | have been very long ere the interest of the 
diate connexion with any other part of the offices, | nation at large could have been awakened to its 


importance; but the evident inability of sani- 


thing to do with the kitchen directly. He was next tary science, as at present supported by legisla- 


tion, to cope with the subject, takes it out of 
these narrow limits, and it becomes one of the 
most important social problems of the day. 
That the aggregations of human beings con- 
stituting our towns, might not, under more 
favourable circumstances, enjoy death-rates 
much more nearly approximating those of the 
healthy districts of England, few who have 
thought upon the matter seriously will now 
venture to deny; but merely comparing towns 
with towns a contrast will appear sufficiently 
striking, to point to the imperative necessity of 
immediate and energetic measures being taken 
to stem this increasing torrent of life wasted by 
the excessive mortality in our large towns. No 
one believes that sanitary measures have yet 
effected all, or nearly all, that may be done in 
the way of better drainage, more efficient re- 
moval of nuisances, and a more abundant and 
a purer supply of water, to lessen the death- 
rates of some of our large towns; but so long 
as large proportions of their inhabitants, are 
herded together in buildings really unfit for 
human habitation, and without regard to health 
or decency, sanitary reformers will be unable to 
do more than slightly to lessen the fearful loss 
of life that is going on around us. The trustees 
of Mr. Peabody’s munificent bequest to the city 
of London, have set the example which, if fol- 
lowed up in an earnest manner, will prove the 
only effectual lever to raise the standard of 
health in our large towns. The time has 
gone by when model lodging-houses might be 
built, but the poor could not be persuaded to live 
in them ; either education is beginning to teach 
the working classes to appreciate their value 
sufficiently to counterbalance the objections in 
their eyes to any supervision; or such institu- 
tions are really better managed than they used 
to be: certain it is that all the stacks of build- 
ings that have recently been raised in London, 
either by the trustees of Mr. Peabody’s fund, or 
through the exertions of Alderman Waterlow, 
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fill as fast as they can be finished, which, in | ings in which the lower classes of labourers 
spite of a few complaints of management, is the exist. Here is a field for the Wee 
best proof that they meet the requirements of | energy of the wealthy of Liverpool: let 1 
i been | taken in hand at once ; let whole districts of the 
the working classes. They have not yet i at ; epee 
tenanted sufficiently long to afford the means of | town be rebuilt if necessary, unti - . - 
proving a decreased fatality from zymotic| bitants are housed in dwellings fit <* near 
diseases among their inhabitants; but that such | beings. Surely the capital would not b —- 
will be the case, especially among the children, | ing to effect such a purpose, for the continua . 
there is scarcely any doubt. (of such a terrible waste of life in the secon 
While this movement on a considerable scale | town of the United Kingdom should be looked 
for the better housing of the poor of London is| upon as a national disgrace. We have — 
going on, and is likely to increase as wealthy | Liverpool as an example, but Manchester an 
people find that they can lend their money for | Leeds follow far too closely on that town, in the 
so good a purpose on good security, and get | high rates of mortality which there prevail. 
their five per cent. interest, what a field there is 
for such operations in our provincial towns! Few 
of them will bear favourable comparison with 
London as regards their rates of mortality ; and, 
in most of them, the dwellings of the working THE ROYAL SCO7TISH ACADEMY. 
classes tre even worse, sanitarily speaking, than s , 
in the metropolis. How much might be effected | ARCHITECTURE is pretty well represented in 
by the formation of companies in these towns, | the Exhibition so far as the number of drawings 
for the erection of suitable dwellings for the | is concerned, but none of the works delineated 
poor! It has been proved that a modest five per | are of great importance : this arises, doubtless, 
cent. could be secured to the subscribers, and | from the fact of none such being in progress. 
yet effect an immense boon to the poor. To Ecclesiastical architecture in the north is under- 
mill-owners, and large employers of labour, the | going a gradual improvement. Batty-Langley 
importance of maintaining their workmen in Gothic is now only perpetrated in remote dis- 
health cannot be over-estimated; and, as cases |tricts. Thirteenth-century work, with more 
of sickness bear a constant proportion of about | or less of a foreign element, now holds sway. 
five to one death, a high rate of mortality must | (48) “ South-west View of the Chalmers Memo- 
always be accompanied by a great loss of energy | rial Church, now in course of erection at the 
by ill-health. | Grange, Edinburgh,” by Patrick Wilson, con- 
Liverpool is the most striking example of our | sists of a nave and transepts, with a spire at the 
large towns in which sanitary measures seem | south-east angle, in Decorated English style; it 
entirely baffled by a dense population, a large | appears correct enough in detail, but has nothing 
proportion of which exists, for it cannot be said | original or peculiar about it. Messrs. Douglas 
to live, under conditions entirely opposed to all! & Stevenson have two designs (79), “ Competi- 
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considerations of health. In spite of all efforts | 
on the part of the health officer and his assistant | 
inspectors, the rate of mortality in Liverpool | 
increases, and very rapidly too. In the ten’ 
years 1851-60 the average annual rate of mor-. 
tality in the borongh was 30 per 1,000. During 
the ‘year 1865 it had risen to 36:4, or 12 per 
1,000 higher than the rate during the year in 
London. In the ten past weeks of the present 
year it has been at the annual rate of 43°5 per 
1,000. In the week ending Saturday (10th 
instant) the 515 deaths registered exceed the 
corrected weekly average by 234, and the births 
recorded in the same period by 99. The average 
weekly excess of births over deaths in the ten 
years 1851-60, corrected for increase of popula- 
tion to the middle of this year, in Liverpool is 
47; thus the excess of births over deaths in the 
past ten weeks should have been 470, whereas 
in fact the deaths exceeded the births by 142. 
It is to be hoped that the present rate of morta- 
lity in the metropolis may still be considerably 
reduced, but a comparison between the returns 
of London and Liverpool for the week alluded to 
will sufficiently point out the terrible loss of life | 
that is going on from week to week, compara- 
tively unheeded, in the borough of Liverpool. 
Had the same rate of mortality prevailed in the 
metropolis last week as ruled in Liverpool, the 
deaths returned would have been 3,262 instead 
of 1,829, the actual number. Naturally at this 
time of the year, diseases of the respiratory 
organs and phthisis form the heaviest class; 
in London a fortnight since the number of deaths | 
referred to this head were 663, but had the’! 
deaths from these diseases been at the same | 
rate as in Liverpool, they would have num- | 
bered 1,070. In Liverpool, 56 deaths resulted | 
som typhus during last week, only three! 
less than those in London from the same | 
cause, with more than six times the population ; | 
the deaths from typhus in London would have | 
been 355 last week had they occurred in the | 
same proportion as in Liverpool. So with | 
whooping-cough and scarlatina, instead of 66) 
and 54 deaths, they would have amounted re- 
spectively to 241 and 95 from these diseases. It 
1s not easy to imagine the excitement that | 
would be caused by the publication, in any work, | 
of a weekly bill for London, with a total of | 
3,262 deaths, and including 663 from typhus, | 
241 from whooping-cough, &c. ;—and yet because | 
this rate of mortality is occurring not in the | 
metropolis but in Liverpool, it is allowed to pass | 
almost unnoticed. Liverpoc!, on account of the | 
density of its population, and the large colony | 
of the lower class of Irish who abide there, 
appears to be considered as privileged to this 
mortality. But will it be allowed to goon? We 
know before hand where nearly all these cases | 
of typhus and whooping-cough would be found | 
_ to have occurred; not in the best quarters of | 
the town, but in cellar kitchens, and the dwell. | 


tion Design for the new Church, Dumfries,” is 
somewhat German in character. Picturesque- 
ness seems to have been aimed at, but the re- 
sult is ‘hardly satisfactory; rather spiky pin- 
nacles are placed in pairs between each bay, 
which does not produce a happy effect. (62), 
“Garngad Hill Church,” is decidedly French 
in style, and rather heavy in general effect. 
Mr. Frederick Pilkington’s “ Memorial Church” 
(165), is one of those productions which look 
pretty enough on paper, but in exeeution would 
appear absurd; it bristles with exaggerated cano- 
pies, supported on slender shafts, the stability 
of which it would be rather difficult to secure. 
(91) “ All Saints Episcopal Church, Broughton- 
street, Edinburgh,” by Mr. R. Anderson, is an 
exceedingly heavy, not to say rude, looking 
edifice. In his drawing the architect has placed 
his building im a lonely spot at the foot of a hill, 
and certainly it would appear to greater advan- 
tage in such a situation than in juxtaposition to 
a line of modern: four-storied houses. Mr. Ander- 
son should face the difficulty (if such there be), 
and consider the surroundings of the future 
edifice. We may admire such heavy and mas- 
sive works when we consider that they were the 
production of a rude age, but their reproduction 
in modern times is not desirable. (199) “ Christ 
Chureh, Falkirk,” by the same architect, exhibits 
the same faults, although in a lesser degree : the 
intention is good, but the result far from being 
satisfactory. Messrs. M r & Miller's 
“Proposed Free Church” (185) is a neat little 
edifice, with an apse, transepts, and tower—not 
at all like a Free Church, dnd not likely to be 
adopted by that body, who have a strong predi- 
lection for galleries, so as to make the most of 
the space at command. (111) “St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Perth,” has a very ugly 
brooch spire, arising from the too abrupt junc- 
tion of the parts. (151) “St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, Musselburgh (Paterson & Shiells), is 
small, but elegantly proportioned, consisting of 
a nave and apse, with brooch spire at north- 
west angle. 

The Scoto-French style of the seventeenth 
century seems now to be considered the thing 
for a country mansion north of the Tweed: all 
the mansions of which designs are exhibited are, 
with one exception, in this style, and we deside- 
rate in one and all of them the want of an infu- 
sion of new detail. Picturesque‘as the style is, 
its details become monotonous by frequent repe- 
tition, and an infusion of fresh detail, which it 
easily admits of, would give variety and light- 
ness to its somewhat hard character. (12 
‘‘ Newtonaird House, Dumfriesshire” (Peddie & 
Kinnear, architects), is a fine mansion, pictu- 


_resquein arrangement. (10) “ Mansion-house at 


St. Andrew’s for R. Ewing Curwen, esq.,” 
John Milne, is crowded and confused. (39) “ Bal- 
likinrain House, Stirlingshire,” by Mr. David 
Bryce, is similar to many of the noble mansions 





erected by that gentleman. Mr. John Lesselg 


has been successful in transforming the “ Man, 
sion. House of Salisbury Green” (33) from an 
ugly square block to a cranes turreted 
residence. Mr. Frederick Pilkington repndiates 
the Scottish style, and seeks for 
lighter and more cheerful ; he seems now to have 
settled upon the round arch as the most suitable 
for his purpose ; he gives no rest to the eye, and 
scatters his detail with lavish profusion. (38) 
“ Mansion erecting near Port Glasgow, for Tho. 
mas Blackwood, esq.,” is a farther development 
of the Mansion at Grange, of which a design was 
exhibited last year. Mr. J. Dick Peddie makes 
(11) “A Suggestion for the Improvement of 
Edinburgh.” He proposes to widen the terrace 
of the West Prince’s-street Gardens to the same 
extent as that of the East Gardens, and to adorn 
it with a line of statues and monuments. The 
idea is one that might suggest itself to any one 
giving the matter due consideration, and it 
would certainly be a grand affair if the where- 
withal to carry it out were forthcoming. 

Some sermons are made up of quotations, and 
the “Sermon in Stones,” by Messrs. Peddie & 
Kinnear, (18) “The University Club, Prince’s- 
street,” is made up of quotations from the Greek 
authors without reference to the text. The 
biulding is in course of erection, and may meet 
with further consideration es 

(81) ‘‘ Spier’s College, to be at March- 
land, Beath; French Middle-pointed ;” by Mr. 
J. T. Roughead, exhibits strongly the worst 
features of the style; it is very liney, and pain- 
fully perpendicular in effect. The , 
is equally balanced, and lacks a centre to give it 
pe ced One of the most interesting designs 

ibited is (150) “New Buildings, Castle- 
terrace,” by Mr. James Gowans. He has striven 
to give that variety to the different blocks of 
building which we so much desiderate in the 
street architecture of the New Town of Edin- 
burgh, combined with an effective sky-line. We 
earnestly hope that more of the west-end pro- 
prietors of building-ground may be affected by 
the same spirit. (110) ‘“‘ View of the Branch of 
the National Bank at Girvan,” and (112) “ View 
of the Branch of the National Bank of Scotland 
at Montrose,” by Mr. David Macgibbon, have 
not the appearance of banks, but look more like 
specimens of domestic architecture in the pic- 
turesque gabled style; looked at in this light 
they are effective so far, especially that at Mont. 
rose. (13) “ Royal Memorial Arch at Fetter. 
cairn,” by Mr. John Milne, is astructure such as 
we should hardly have expected to have been 
erected in this our day; it has all the appearance 
of the chef-d’auvre of a village carpenter, or 
one of those productions covered with shells 
which adorn the sideboards in remote sea- 
bathing quarters. 





PRIZES TO ART WORKMEN. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THE series of meetings and lectures in con- 
nexion with the Session of 1866 of the Architec- 
tural Museum was inaugurated last evening by 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., the president, who 
distributed the prizes to the Art-workmen. The 
ceremony took place in the theatre of the 
Geological Museum, Jermyn-street, St. James’s, 
and there was a large attendance. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, in opening the proceed- 
ings, said they met that night in a new home, 
and for the very simple reason that the tabernacle 
—he supposed he must call it—in which they 
used to meet, at South Kensington, had been 
pulled down to give way to a permanent South 
Kensington Museum. Whether they should meet 
again at South Kensington permanently or not 
was a matter in regard to which he wished to 
make a short explanation. The meeting was 
very well aware that for many years past South 
Kensington had been theirhome. He had talked 
of the tabernacle in the wilderness. Some people 
said that when they went down toSouth Kensing- 
ton they went to Egypt. But he must say that 
having gone down to Brompton, they were most 
hospitably entertained there. With the anthori- 
ties there they sometimes had had a few friendly 


) | “ tiffs; but altogether they worked very well 


together, and owed a deep debt of gratitude for 
the kindness that had at all times been shown by 
the authorities at South Kensi But as 


by | time went on, and as the distinguishing features 


of the South Kensington Museum shaped them- 
selves more and more clearly, the more it became 





apparent that there was a divergence of inten- 
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tion between them and that body. He would tell cess. They had had an unusually good tender They felt, for the present, at least, that they 
the meeting what that divergence was. All of of objects, and they felt that they might con-| were asking for two things that it was hardly 
them who had considered the museum question | scientiously award the large prizes which they | right to ask for; at the same time, one was a 
must be aware that there were two kinds of | offered to the competitors. He was exceedingly | pure and absolutely original composition; the 
museums. One was what wascalled a technical | glad to have to say that the art-workmen of the | other, that knowledge of manipulation or prac- 
or study museum, which contained things that country had awoke to the movement of the times | tice in art-handling which made the good ren- 
were rather dry and uninteresting to the general |—he did not allude to the Reform movement. | dering of the composition manifest its superiority 
visitor. There was no popular museum in| He was glad to say that they felt in all things | to the bad rendering of the same. Accordingly, 
anatomy, nor ought there to be, inasmuch as it | the growth of education and of refinement—that | except in one case in which they included 
would consist of a number of specimens in bottles. | growth of refinement which had substituted the | composition, they had determined this year 
A technical museum in chemistry also consisted | present cheap press for the scurrilous press of|to absolve their competitors from much of 
of a lot of specimens in bottles; and so in their | forty or fifty years ago—a cheap press which |the original composition, and only looked to 
line of science, a technical museum in archi-|had placed the study of literature and the | them to give them the best rendering of an idea 
tecture consisted of a number of mouldings, | discussion of political questions, whether they | for which the Institution was responsible, and 
carvings, and details, many of them rough and |agreed with the conclusions that were come | they were justified in that determination by the 
mutilated plaster-casts, and, therefore, very un-|to or not, on the high level which they now/| results. He asked pardon from those of whom 
interesting and ugly to the general public; but | occupied. He was glad to see the realization | in former years, in their over-enthusiasm, they 
of inestimable value to the man who had to|of the growth of education and the improve- | might have exacted too much. 
manufacture works of art, in which light and | ment that had taken place in those means of; Mr. Hope then proceeded to distribute the 
shade produced by mouldings, and the art-| locomotion which made the word “ provincial” | various prizes to the successful competitors, as 
beauty produced by foliage, were his requi- | almost a word belonging to the dead languages. | thus :— 
sites. Such was their idea of the collection | The growth of science had extended itself to the Pes ~— ; is 
that was essential for the study of architectural | wants of private life, and people felt that the | Secttaaet ena tl) kane ee 
art. The other sort of museum which he did | furniture they lived amongst, the carpets they Taunton ; prize 3, 2/.—Henry Harrison, 82, Upper Ebury- 
not deny was equally valuable and necessary, | trod upon, the arm-chairs they slept in, the | mene yen seen gaee Na Sa Sa AM, Cae 
was what was called the Exhibition Museum, | plates from which they ate their mutton, and | Wood Guiprolben slementary prize, 10l.—W. Worm- 
but it did not go into the detail necessary to | the basins from which they washed their faces, leighton, at Mr, Roddis’s, 19, St. James’s-street, Bir- 
enable the art-student to work out either| might be, need be, should be, and could be, - -; ae ze 1, 15.—W. Holliday. 14, Nailour- 
originals or models of monuments, like the tomb | specimens of art, without being too expensive to | street, Islington; prize 3, 5!-—A. G. sts Teint King- 
of Archbishop Grey, at York, or the Pisa pulpit, | those persons who might become their pur- square, Clerkenwell. ; 
which raised its head so proudly at South Ken-| chasers. He was glad our workmen realized | ae peas pag peg 3, ee wa om 
sington. He thought their Government,—hedid that fact; and this brought him to another | K5ningh, gh Poery — ee 
not mean the authorities at Kensington, who| point. The other day a capitalist, who was a, Quomne Enamels. — Prize, 101. — Frederick Lowe, 
were not #0 blame,—but the Government, were producer of art-workmanship, had asked him | aS uderness-row, London. = 
arble Mosaic.—Prize, 101.—George Rooke, 27, By- 


to blame for not having realised the great im- whether he (Mr. Beresford Hope) knew what | weter-street, King’s-road, Chelsea. 














portance of a study collection; and, when they he was about; whether he knew the necessity Modelling in Ciay (Architectural Union Company).— 
had the unique opportunity of plenty of acres at of capital to produce these large works, and = — a © prot. fi 3 ee mp a 
Kensington, they were to blame for not giving |; was he not putting the art-workman out of his 25 Sielne-ylace, Cancion aa ve ere ee 
to England what, he believed, no other Govern-| place? He (Mr. Hope) said distinctly he was | 
ment had given to any other country in the | not putting the art-workman out of his place; 
world, a Study Museum of Architectural Art. | and he would tell them why. Everybody’s duty 
There was plenty of room at Kensington for | was to be movingon. It was like the theory of 
carrying out such a project, and it was a sort of the astronomer, that the sun and all the fixed and Mr. Holland (wood-car ver), Mr. Ash (metal- 
museum which it would not be very expensive to | stars were in reality revolving round some very Worker), and Mr. Pearce (metal-worker), spoke 
create. The authorities, however, thought other- | distant central sun.- He did not put the art- | from the body of the theatre. 

wise; and it was impressed upon those connected workman out of his place, because the capitalist 
with the Architectural Museum that they were who employed that workman, and the purchaser | —_ —— 

to clear out a very large amount of their collec-| who went to the capitalist, had themselves | 

tion, and leave only so much behind as would | marched on, and he only asked that the art-/ TOWN HALL AND CORN EXCHANGE, 
form part of an exhibition collection, and not workman should march on by their side. Of, FARNHAM. SURREY. 

part of a study collection. Now, they had been | course, there were many branches of art- | ; ; 

looking forward, as he had stated, to a great | workmanship that required capital to put them, Tue new buildings, which have been in course 
national study collection for the benefit of the | in the market, and he should be a very bad of erection during the last twelvemonth, and are 
art-workmen of England. They did not pretend | friend to the art-workman if he were to come now completed, were opened on the 15th inst., 
to say that, with their limited means, their col- forward to bring down that necessary law of | with a public banquet, at which nearly 300 per- 
lection could be either a very large one or a very | political economy which made the capitalist | sons were entertained, in the new market-hall. 
perfect one; but they did say that it was the| necessary to put his work in the market,—ay, |The weekly markets have hitherto been held in 
first thing of the sort that had ever been started. | and necessary to give him the materials with the open air, with no more shelter to the mer- 
it was a matter of honourable ambition with | which he could work. All he maintained was, chants and farmers than was afforded by the area 
them ; and they thought that it might have been |that the development of art-education on all covered, but not enclosed, by the old Market- 
taken up by the Government as the foundation sides did not destroy the relations between the house, recently pulled down. The new edifice, 
of a mcre important collection of the same kind. | employer and the workman. It only placed which includes a market hall or corn exchange, 
That matter was now past and gone. Thestudy | them in a more satisfactory position towards | offices, shops, and assembly-rooms, has been 
collection was no longer to be an element of the | each other. It showed the workman that artis- built on the site lately occupied by the Goat ~ 
South Kensington Museum. It was only to be | tic work was wanted from him, and it told the Head Inn, at the junction of Castle-street with 
an exhibition collection. It would, no doubt, be | employer that it was right and generous that, | the Borough. At the corner of the building is a 
an interesting, a beautiful, and an important one, with his name the name of the man who pro- | clock-tower, 88 ft. high, in the top story of which 
but it would not be that special kind of technical duced the work should also be connected. Of isa four-dial clock, by Frodsham, presented to 
collection which was required. Accordingly | course, many art-workmen would only be art- the town by Mr. 8S. Nicholson, of Waverley 
they felt there was nothing to do but to give an workmen all their lives. It was an honour- | Abbey. This tower is surmounted by a belfry, 
amicable notice to quit. That notice was taken | able thing to be an art-workman all one’s having a slated spire, terminated by a weather- 
amicably, and he was able to say that they were | life if one stamped his name on the work. | cock, and containing three bells, for the quarters 
leaving on the best and most affectionate of But it was possible that, like Chantrey, a/ and hour. On the side next the Borough we 
terms with the authorities at Kensington, who| man from being an art-workman might be- | shops, with cellars below, and two stories of 
had not withdrawn from them the privilege of | come a great master and teacher of art, and|roomsabove. The ground-floor on the side next 
asing their collections. Now, at this time of | he was for throwing open the door to such a man | Castle-street is occupied by offices, with an 
final divorce, nothing could be more friendly | that he might come forward and prove himself entrance-hall, 32 ft. by 10 ft., in the centre, 
than the terms upon which they stood towards|a Chantrey. He would give an illustration in| paved with black and red tiles, for access to the 
each other. Speaking ministerially, the ques-| point. It might be thought a trivial considera- | market-hall, which is built behind the shops, 
tion as*to where they should go was under con- | tion, but it would show his meaning. For many | and is lighted from the roof and one end. — 
sideration. Talking confidentially, they had | years past it had been the habit in this country | hall is 70 ft. by 36 ft., and 30 fi. high; it is —_ 
very little idea where they would go. But they | to hold flower-shows, at which they saw that| inside with white Huntingdon bricks, slig | 
were working hard for a place, and he might say, | Mr. Smith, gardener to Lord Brown, took prizes. | relieved with red and black bricks, and is covere 
without breaking confidence, that their condition | Lord Brown was the capitalist, but Mr. Smith’s | by a polygonal ceiling, resting on circular arches, 
was under mature consideration by a very im- | knowledge of botany produced the grapes, the | formed of three thicknesses of 3-in. — 
portant body of a cognate character to their own, | melons, or the roses which won the prizes. Now, | bolted together on the Delorme principle, whic 
though somewhat older, and more dignified—he | he wanted the art-capitalist to be the squire, and | spring from stone corbels on pogertiag plem, 
meant the Royal Institute of British Architects. | the art-workman the gardener. He would now | One compartment of the ceiling on each side . 
He now passed to the special work which they | pass to the special prizes for the present year. | the centre one is filled with rough pita gien the 
had to perform that evening, namely, the distri-; He was going to speak plainly. In former | whole length of the hall, and there is a . a 
bution of prizes. The meeting were aware that | years they had had many pleasures and many | three-light window at one end of the ae e 
last year was a year of disappointment. They | disappointments. He dared to say that in| rest of the ceiling is boarded, the whole of the 


i i i t of the prizes it might have been | woodwork being stained and varnished. On one 
offered valuable prizes, but it was not considered | the allotment e pri g er een ae anh, aohaadh eee pene alles 


that th i he mark, and | supposed by some that they did not take suf- ffices 
they mar aime a Tictinatee oth ruefual ficiont pein ae of the small number of hours, | for the use of merchants attending the aoe ts; 
faces and blank cheques. This year they adopted | comparatively speaking, that might have been | there is also a side entrance to the room from 
the course, not of sulking or despairing, but of | at the competitor’s own disposal ; that they did} the Borough. at ple Bite tld 
revising their list of prize objects, and offering | not take sufficient account of the wear and tear} The assembly-room a — - rat 

prizes even more valuable in a monetary view. |of mind which must have taken place in the floor, and in the portion o - ay ma — 
He was glad to say that the exhibition of one | pursuit of their calling, before they could apply | Castle-street. This — - — ree ayers 
class of works of art had met with signal suc-!that wear and tear for their own advantage. stone staircases, the chief of which is / ft. ' 


On the invitation of the chairman, Mr. Ak- 
royd, M.P., Canon Rock, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Seddon, 
and other gentlemen, addressed the meeting ; 
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and leads from the entrance-hall in Castle-street. 
The room is 48 ft. by 32 ft., and 30 ft. high, with 
retiring-room and cloak-room adjoining. Its 
roof and ceiling are constructed on the same 
principle as that of the market-hall, the ribs 
springing from carved stone capitals, supported 
on red shafts of terra-cotta. Both this room 
and the market-hall are lighted by sun-burners 
of Messrs. Strode’s manufacture, and are warmed 
by Haden’s hot-air apparatus. , 

The outside of the building, and also the stair- 
case and entrance-hall, are faced with white 
Huntingdon bricks. All round the roof of the 
assembly-room is an arcaded parapet, surmount- 
ing a moulded cornice, all of terra-cotta ; and the 
arches to the two chief entrances are of the same 
material. 

The mullions of the windows are of Bath 
stone, with carved caps and red terra-cotta 
pillar-shafts. The entrance doorway in Castle- 
street has recessed jambs, with carved caps and 
red terra-cotta shafts. Carved stone caps and 
red shafts are also used at the outer angles of 
the lowest stage of the tower, and also to the 
arched openings at the base of the tower. The 
windows have gauged semicircular and seg- 
mental arches of moulded red bricks, with stone 
keys and skew backs. All quoins, window and 
door jambs, arches of tower, and panels for 
clock-faces, are of Bath stone. 

The terra-cotta was supplied by Mr. Blash- 
field, of Stamford. 
was contractor for the general building; and Mr. 
R. Mulley acted as clerk of works. The archi- 
tect employed was Mr. E. Wyndham Tarn, of 
London. The total cost has been about 3,5001. 
The style of the building is an adaptation of 
that prevalent in Italy during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 








IMPROVEMENTS FOR EDINBURGH. 


Lorp Provost Cxampers has called together 
the heads of the various public bodies in 
the city, and other influential citizens, as, in 
old times, “ the neighbours” were consulted in 
the Scottish royal burghs on momentous occa- 
sions, his lordship’s purpose being, that the 
members of his committee should lay before the 
meeting his plans for opening up the closes in 


average cost per day of the food for a bull or a 
cow may be from 2 fr. to 2 fr. 50 cent. ; of a 
horse, from 3 fr. to 3 fr. 50 cent. ; of a sheep, 
from 40 cent. to 50 cent. The period during 
which live animals or perishable objects can re- 
main in the Exhibition is limited by their very 
nature, but each of them when removed must 
be immediately replaced by another product 
to be provided for this purpose by the person 
who directs the operations of each district. The 
Commission will allow them to be sold day by 
day, and delivered to the purchaser as soon as 
other products have been supplied in their place. 
This will be rather a difficult subject to deal 
with, but the Commission seem to be preparing 
to meet it. 





ROME. 


At Rome, the Via Appia has been anew ex- 





Mr. F. Birch, of Farnham, | 


'cavated at a spot known by the name of Santa 
Maria Nuova, at the expense of Count Tyszkie- 
wicz; the researches have led to the discovery 
of a draped statue of considerable merit. In 
laying bare a tomb, remarkable for its peculiar 
interior disposal, the explorers found a mosaic 


pavement representing a rather uncommon sub- | 
ject, viz. a skeleton reposing on a couch, with | 
the inscription in Greek letters which Socrates | 


had observed on the Temple of Apollo, at Delphi, | 
changes which they undergo in being burnt or 


' raised to an incandescent heat, Professor Thom. 


“ Know thyself.” Near the spot were also found 
colossal fragments of architectural ornaments, 


| supposed to have formed part of a splendid tomb | 


| of the Antonine period. 


| On the 22nd ultimo the Roman Pontifical | 


_Academy of Archeology met, under the presi- 
dency of Professor Salvatore Betti. Commander 
| Visconti, perpetual secretary, furnished details 


|of the excavations now carried on at the Pala- | 


tine, at the expense of the Pope and Commander 


Constantini Baldini, minister of commerce and | 


public works. Already saloons of considerable 
dimensions have been bronght to light, adorned 
with paintings, stucco-work, and marble. He 
also described the investigations now continuing 
in the neighbourhood of Ostia. The Rev. Felice 
Profils, rector of the Pontifical Seminary and 
secretary of the Commission of Sacred Arche- 
ology, also gave an interesting account of the 
excavations which have taken place in the Cata- 
combs of Rome, from November, 1860, to May, 
1865. 


was found at Todi which was considered likely 
to be the original only because the inscription 
upon it was filled in with silver, but this one hag 
long been lost again. Mr. Gordon M. Hills had 
measured the contents of the specimen before 
them and found it to contain 7 lb. 4} oz. of 
water, measuring 6 pints minus 6622 cubic 
inches. He pointed out the peculiar fitness of 
the form of the congius for the purposes of a 
standard, but showed that the inside of this one 
was too roughly finished to make it probable 
that it could have been used or made for a 
standard, but only as an imitation of it. This 
idea had already been suggested by Mr. Syer 
Cuming, on the ground that the metal was not 
Roman bronze, but a mixture commonly made in 
the fifteenth century, to which period he would 
assign the congius before them. 

The chairman then read a paper on the “ Pro. 
gress of the Science of Archwology.” 








IMPROVED MANUFACTURE OF BRICKS, 


At a recent meeting of the Chemico-Agricul. 
tural Society of Ulster, Professor J. Thomson 





read a paper on “ Recent Improvements in the 
Manufacture of Brick.” After giving explana- 
tions of the chemical composition and other 
characteristics of different kinds of clay, and the 


son explained the chief methods in use for work- 
_ ing the clay and forming it into bricks ready for 
the kiln. He then turned attention to the great 
loss of heat which occurs in the ordinary modes 
of burning bricks in common kilns. This great 
loss, he pointed out, arises in a twofold way, 
First, during the burning of the bricks, the air 
which has passed through the fuel, or among the 
heated bricks, and the smoke including gaseous 
products generally, passes away from the kiln 
to waste at a very high temperature, even at a 
red heat, during a considerable part of the pro- 
cess. Secondly, when the bricks are raised to 
the high temperature required to burn them, 
and render them permanently hard, the great 
store of heat which they contain is entirel 

thrown to waste while they are left to cool. He 
stated that he had noticed with much interest 
the very admirable principles of a new kind of 
kiln with perpetually revolving fire, which, in- 


: 
) 
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the Old Town, and obtain their opinion thereon. 
The meeting appeared to be very favourably 
inclined towards the project, but the question of | 


new dwellings for the many poor persons to be | . “AN 
dispossessed was brought prominently forward | SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 





| vented and patented by F. Hoffmann, of Berlin, 
| and A. Licht, of Danzig, is being introduced into 
| Ireland by Mr. Moore, of Belfast, both for brick- 
| burning and lime-burning. In this new kilna 
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by Dr. Begg and others. The Lord Provost said 
that building societies were ready to commence 
Operations as soon as spaces were cleared for 
them ; and that many workmen’s dwellings were 
to be erected in the neighbourhood of Leith- 
walk. The Builders’ Association have inspected 
the plans, and favourable opinions have been 
expressed by various members. A report is to 
be made to the Lord Provost on the views of 
the Association. 


! 





| provements. 


Battle, Susser.—The foundation stone for a | remarkable economy of fuel is effectedin a twofold 


new grammar school, at Battle, was laid on 
Tuesday last, by Miss Lamborn, of Battle. 
new building is intended to take the place of the 
old grammar school, which of late years has 


been found totally inadequate to the require- | 
It will accommo. | 
date about 100 boys, mostly residential, and | 
lofty dormitories, dining-hall, bath- | 
rooms, lavatories, detached school and class. 


ments of the establishment. 
contain 


rooms, and fitted with the most modern im- 


The) 


It possesses extensive recreation eecondly, it saves the heat of the cooling bricks, 


way,—in fact, by saving the twofold loss of heat 
already mentioned; for, first, it saves the heat 
of the gaseous products of combustion and un 
consumed air passing through and away from 
the burning bricks, by applying this heat 
effectively in drying the new fresh bricks about 
to be burnt, and raising them up to an it- 
candescent temperature, so that only a very 
slight addition of heat directly from ignited fuel 
is required to complete their burning ; and, 


| grounds, and the building has been designed | after their having been sufficiently fired, by apply- 
| with the view of further extension. The works | ing it all in warming the air which goes forward 
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PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIB N ; 
Rene, LOW | are being carried out by a local builder, under | 


_ THE authorities at South Kensington have|the superintendence of Mr. Alfred Cross, of | 
issued, as a circular, a translated “Extract froman | Hastings, architect. 
Explanatory Supplement to the General Regula- 
tions prepared by the Imperial Commission re- 
specting the Exhibition of the Products of Agricul- 
ture and Industry connected with Groups 8 and 9, 
Live Products and Examples of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Establishments ;? in which the BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Commission remark that the organization of} On Wednesday, March 14th, Mr. Thomas 
collective argricultural and horticultural displays | Wright, M.A., in the chair, the supposed Con- 
is a most important undertaking, hitherto im- | gius of Vespasian, brought from Paris in 1825, 
perfectly carried out in previous Exhibitions, and | was again exhibited by Mr. John Davidson. Mr. 








THE FARNESE CONGIUS. 





to supply the fires : so that the fuel is burnt with 
air already at an incandescent temperature, in- 
stead of requiring, as usual, to heat the air for 
its own combustion. Professor Thomson, with 
the aid of drawings, went on to explain the 
manner in which these principles are practically 
carried into effect, taking as an example the 
large kiln which Mr. Moore is constructing at his 
brick-works at Hayfield, in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast. The kiln is built in the form of a large 
arched passage, like a railway tunnel, bending 


round in going forward on the ground till it closes 


with itself to form a great circular ring-chamber, 


now entrusted to the patriotism of the Depart- 

mental Committees. Inquiry has been made of | 
special contractors who supply on hire the neces- 

sary structures for the divisional displays, and it | 
has been found that the hire of cattle-sheds will 
not exceed 80 francs per head; of stables, 100) 
francs per horse; and 130 francs per box for | 
brood mares; 75 francs per pen of sheep; 60 | 
francs per sty of pigs; 30 francs per coop of | 
fowls; but that concerted action would reduce | 
this cost. Contractors, on certain conditions, | 
will supply forage and other necessary objects at | 
a price lower than, or, at the most, equal to, the | 
official current price of the day ; but the exhibi- 

tors will be at liberty to employ any contractors 

they may think fit. It is estimated that at 

Paris, from the lst April to lst November, 


Edward Levien, M.A., F.8.A., read a paper on 
the subject. He showed that in their investiga- 
tions on the Roman weights and measures, 
Petus, Peireske, Villalpandus, and Greaves, inthe 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, had before 
proved there was more than one congius similarly 
inscribed to the present, but in one example, at 
least, there was an additional engraved orna- 
ment. That the present one is not that seen by 
Greaves at the Farnese Palace is clear, from the 
absence of two engraved oval lines which 
appear on Greaves’s drawing; and, moreover, he 
traced the Farnese congius to the Royal Mu- 
seum at Dresden, where it arrived at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and still 
remains. The original standard congius of Ves- 


the | pasian is not known to be in existence. One 


within which the burning of the bricks is carried 
on. This ring-chamber may be of any convenient 
dimensions, 160 ft. diameter being a suitable 
size. Round its circumference there are twenty- 








four entrance door-ways, admitting of being 
closed with temporarily-built bricks and clay, 80 
as to retain the heat and exclude all entrance of 
air by the door-ways so built up. The great ring- 
chamber may now be conceived as consisting of 
twenty-four compartments or spaces, with one of 
these door-ways to each. In the centre of the 
ring a high chimney is erecicd, and from each of 
the twenty-four compartments of the annular 
chamber an underground fiue leads into the 
chimney. There are, then, twenty-four of these 
flues converging towards the centre like the 
spokes of a wheel, and each flue has a valve, by 
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which its communication with the chimney can 
be cut off. Arrangements are made by which a 
partition like a damper or portcullis can be let 
down at pleasure, soas to cut off'all communication 
between any of the twenty-four compartments of 
the ring-kiln and the next one. Let us now suppose 
the working of the kiln to have been already fairly 
established, for, after being once kindled the fire 
is never extinguished, but the burning of new 
bricks and the removal of the finished produce 
are carried on by a continuous and regular pro- 
cess from day to day. Two adjacent compart- 
ments have this day their entrance-doors open, 
all the rest being perfectly closed. By the 
arrangement of the valves in the flues, and the 
large damper or portcullis, the air which gets 
admittance alone by the two open doors has to 
go round the whole circuit of the ring-kiln in 
order to be drawn into the chimney. From one 
of the two open compartments men are taking | 
ont the finished and cooled bricks, and in the 
other one they are building up newly-formed 
anburnt bricks which are not yet quite dry. 
The air entering by these two compartments 
passes first among bricks almost cold, and takes 
up their heat, and then goes forward to warmer 





THE BUILDER. 





M. Anez, in his apparatus, imitates the natural 
phenomenon by obliging the hot air, produced 
by the stove or hypocaust, to pass over the 
surface of a certain quantity of water placed in 
an adjoining receptacle ; the air becomes satu- 
rated with the aqueous elements it had lost 
(ilb. of water, for every 2lb. of coal consumed, 
being evaporated), and which it would have 
taken from the lungs of those who breathed it. 
A camelia placed at a distance of 1 ft. 8in. from 
an orifice through which the heated air entered 
aroom, at a temperature of from 89° to 103°, 
flourished magnificently, and preserved its 
flowers for five weeks. Several architects have 
given this invention a favourable reception. On 
the Continent it is usual, where it can be con- 
veniently done, to place a bowl of water on the 
stove, but this is impossible in salons. The 
arrangement is not unknown in England. 

For some years past, attention has been 
directed to a new species of epidemic in Savoy, 
produced by the use of cast-iron stoves, and in 
September last Dr. Carret sent a mémoire to the 
Academy of Sciences, stating that a great 


out in a regular stratum, ready to make its way 
out when the top ventilators are opened. Thus 
the colder air remains at bottom, saturated with 
the fetid emanations from the patients, and the 
required renewal of the air is only carried on in 
an incomplete irregular manner, never being in- 
tegral. The plan is, therefore, to direct towards 
the upper portion of the apartment, or hospital- 
ward, a continuous current of fresh air many 
degrees warmer than that which existed before ; 
this air, being lighter than the rest, will extend 
itself in a layer at the top, as regularly as oil on 
the surface of a glass of water. If now the 
air be drawn off from the bottom by a stove in 
which it may be consumed, it is evident that the 
warm air at the top will gradually descend in a 
body until it arrives at the bottom and is drawn 
off into the stove which creates the draught. 
Thus there is a continuous current of warm air 
entering by a pipe (heated by the stove which 
removes the lower air) at the top and going out 
at bottom. There should be, in order to carry 
out this principle:—1. An opening, for the ad- 
mission of external air, into a room or receptacle 








number of these winter maladies, known com- | in which are stoves or other means of heating, 
monly by the names of cerebro-spinal meningites, | whose chimneys are inclined away from the 
cerebral typhus, intermittent fevers, &c., were | direction of the entering air; 2. A heating flue, 











bricks, and then to hotter and hotter, always 
carrying the heat of the cooling bricks forward 


nothing but intoxications produced by the car-} opening at pleasure, at top or bottom; 3. A 


with it till it reaches the part of the ring diame- | bonie oxide gas disengaged by cast-iron stoves. 
trically opposite to the two open and cold com- This opinion met with some opposition; so, in 
partments. At this place it gets a final acces- | August last, M. Jules Carret, nephew of the above 
sion of heat from the burning of a very small doctor, and laboratory pupil of M. Fremy, was 
quantity of coal-dust, which is dropped in among | requested by his uncle to make the. necessary 
the bricks from time to time by numerous smal! experiments for ascertaining the presence of 


; 


draught-furnace, formed by a number of stoves, 
under which there is an open grate, on which it 
may be easy to burn green wood continuously or 
now and then, in order to destroy infection by 
naked flame; 4. In front of the draught-chim- 
ney, @ flue or pipe having the same height as 


openings furnished with air-tight moveable lids. 
Thus, at this part of the kiln there is generated | 
the full intensity of heat which is required for | 
the burning of the bricks. The hot air, in- 
cluding the products of combustion, which, for | 
brevity, we may call the smoke, though it is 
really perfectly gaseous and free from sooty | 
particles, then passes forward to the bricks, | 


carbonic oxide gas in the air of a chamber | the apartment, able to be opened or closed either 
heated @ cast-iron stove. Accordingly, one | at top or bottom. The ventilation may be either 
of the halls of the College of Chambéry, cubing | with heated or with cold air. 1st. For warm-air 
9,324 ft., was strongly heated for about fifteen | ventilation: the cold air enters by the opening 
hours, and it was proved that the poisonous | above mentioned, is warmed upon the heating 
gas did really exist, as was shown by its action | stoves, mounts by the flue, and spreads itself out 
on chloride of gold, causing the formation, in | at the top of the apartment. On the other hand, 
each of the bulbs of Liebig’s apparatus, of a/ the draught-fiue draws off the colder air from 





which, by its continuous current, are being heated; | grey precipitate and a multitude of shining gold- 
and it passes on among them from hot bricks to coloured scales. 
those which are less and leas hot, heating them | early last --onth, contested the fact that the 
as it goes, and then passes on to those which are | deleteri..s gas was produced by the decarbura- 


below, and creates a vacuum, which is filled, 


The Abbé Alph. Chardon, | first, by the lower layer, then the intermediate 


strata, and lastly the upper portion, which has 


| descended to the bottom ; and so a regular cur- 


still damp, drying them as it goes; and then it tion of the cast-iron of the stove; for, he says, | rent is established from top to bottom. 2. In 


passes to the chimney, in a state almost cold, 
and saturated with the moisture, in the form of 
steam or vapour, which it has taken from the 
damp bricks. On the following day to that on 
which the operations just described have been 
going on, the portcullis is shifted forwards by 
the space of one compartment, and a correspond- 
ing change is made as to the flue which is to, 
communicate with the chimney, and as to the 
pair of compartments open for the admission of 
air and for thé removal of finished cold bricks, 
and the building in of fresh damp bricks; and 
the air, including products of combustion, at the 
end of its cireuit in the annular chamber, just 
before passing off to the chimney, now passes 
among the fresh bricks which were described as 
built in on the yesterday of this new day. The 
place where the coal-dust for fuel is thrown in 
is also advanced round the circle by the stage of 
one compartment; and so now the whole pro- 
cess goes on just as it did yesterday. The fire 
thus makes a complete circuit of the annular 
chamber in twenty-four working days, the whole 
process being left dormant on Sundays, merely | 
by the closing of all apertures for the admission | 
of the current of air. The same kind of kiln, | 
with the same process of working, is applicable | 
in the burning of lime ; and, both for the brick- | 
burning and the lime-burning, the saving of | 
fuel, relatively to what is consumed by the) 
ordinary methods, is such as to appear at first 
sight almost incredible. 





STOVES AND VENTILATION. 


Tue presence of a certain quantity of water 
in air heated by stoves, in apartments, is indis- 
pensable to render the air respirable. To its | 
absence is due the smart sensation of cold ex- | 
perienced when passing from a chamber heated 
by a stove into the free air. M. Anez, architect, 
has made an apparatus which produces, along 
with the required temperature, the quantity of 
vapour necessary for the saturation of the air, 
according to the degree of heat. He states that 
the mildness of the climate of Cannes, Nice, 
Hyéres, &c., is due to the influence of the 
Sirocco, that parched current of air from the 
African desert, which becomes saturated with | 
moisture in its passage over the Mediterranean, | 
and bears health and freshness to the lungs of 
the inhabitants of the coast. 





| through loss of its constitutional carbon, into 
the state of steel, and thence into pure iron, 
‘whereas nothing of the kind had ever been 
He attributes the presence of the | upper vacuum, which the cold air below rushes 


| graphite or blacklead with which the stoves are 


if that were} the case the cast-iron would pass, 


observed. 
carbonic oxide gas to the combustion of the 


blackened, and which is nearly pure carbon, 


with a feeble trace of iron. 


cold-air ventilation, the draught-chimney at 
bottom is closed, and free air allowed to enter. 
The draught is then taken from the upper por- 
tion and directed to the stoves, thus creating an 


in to replace; thus giving a continuous current 
from the bottom of the apartment upwards. 








M. Chevreul has also demonstrated that a | 


cast-iron stove, even after protracted service, | 
lost nothing of its weight nor of its proportion | 


of carbon in the iron. 


M. Jules Carret, in reply, stated, a few days| 


ago, that he agrees with the abbé, and that 
there are other assisting causes, such as frag- 


SANTA MARIA DEL FIORE, FLORENCE. 


PROPOSED COMPLETION, 


In presenting to our readers a view of the 
'premiated design for the western facade of the 
Duomo, it may not be out of place to point to 





| oxide free. 


ments of wood, charcoal, or coal left in the pan |the chief dates in its past history. The first 
of the stove; also the organic dust of the air,' stone of the cathedral, which was designed by 
which, by the carbon it contains, gives off car- | Arnolpho di Cambio, was laid in 1296. In 1332 
bonic acid gas, the cast-iron retaining one ; Giotto became the architect, or “capomaestro ;” 
equivalent of oxygen and leaving the carbonic | in 1436 the edifice was sufficiently advanced to 
They are unanimous in condemn- | admit of consecration, but the works were con- 
ing blacklead, and in recommending stoves in| tinued until 1474, when they ceased, possibly 


| 2-4 in. of water, and with only the draught far- 


dwellings to be kept clean and free from dust. 


M. Ad. Perrot has constructed a furnace-stove | the disturbed state 


of small dimensions, but of an astonishing heat- 
ing power. 


| of common gas mixed with atmospheric air, so|a bare flat 


|for want of funds, more probably owing to 
of Italy at that time. 


In 1514 Sansovino constructed a front in 


He unites several Bunsen’s burners, | wood ; but this was removed in 1586, leaving 


wall. Thus it remained until 


as to form with their flames a single jet. With the occasion of the marriage of one of. the 
one of these apparatus, burning 70 cubic ft. of |Grand Dukes of Tuscany, at the commence- 
gas per hour, under a pressure of from 2 in. to | ment of the last century, when, in honour of the 


nished by a sheet-iron chimney 6 ft. 6 in. high, 
he was able, in 15 minutes, to melt 31} troy | 


event, which was celebrated in the cathedral, 
the front was plastered and ornamented, or, 
rather, disfigured still more with painted 


ounces of silver at the standard of 0°680 (pure | pilastérs, florid scroll-work, &c., by some Bolo- 


silver being 1000). It took at most 30 minutes, 
when the operation went well, to melt and cast 
24 1b. of copper in bars. Lastly, he was enabled 
to melt several specimens of grey and white 
iron; 1, lb. of a sort of cast-iron, which was 
considered very hard to melt, was made liquid 
and was cast in 30 minutes. Another specimen, 
of 131b. was melted in an hour at most. The 
form of the furnace is cylindrical, and it only 
measures 31 in. high by 10 in. in diameter. 

M. Felix Achard has invented a system of 
ventilation, which he calls “ reversed,” for hos- 
pitals and assembly-rooms. He says that in 
hospitals, in particular, and all saloons which 
are heated from below, either by means of heated 
air being admitted, or by stoves, &c., the heated 
air, lighter than that pre-existing, rises in 


gnese artists, whose names, happily for them, 
have not come down tous. Oar small engrav- 
ing indicates these paintings. Ever since 
Giotto’s times Italian architects have busied 
themselves with attempting to remove this eye- 
sore, and designs are still preserved, by Buonta- 
lenti, Dosio, Giovanni de’ Medici, Passignano, 
Baccio del Bianco, and Silvani. Preference was 
given at the time to the design of Silvani, but 
still nothing was done. Then in 1842 the Chevalier 
Matas submitted a plan for mending this state 
of things, and met with so much approval that 
no less than eighty influential persons promised 
handsome contributions if the design should be 
carried out. We believe this was really on the 
point of being the case in 1847, when the revo- 
lutionary movements of that and the following 





isolated columns without mingling with the cold 
air, and, arriving at the ceiling, spreads itself: 


years prevented the commencement of the 


works. 
a 
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SANTA MARIA DEL FIORE, FLORENCE. 








In April, 1861, the present King of Italy 


in 
It was then resolved to finish the 


laid the first stone of some alterations 
the cathedral. 


whole building, including, of course, the execn- | 


tion of the west front; and a very large sub- 
scription from the king and others was spoken 
of, but what came of this we are not aware. A 
public competition for designs for the west front 


was advertised, and responded to by forty archi- | 


tects, only two of whom were of countries 
beyond the Alps. The drawings, some of which 
were very elaborately finished in water-colours, 
were exhibited in September, 1864, and were 
divided into three classes,—those whose sum- 


mits sloped in accordance with the roofs of the | 


church ; secondly, those with one gable for nave 
and horizontal finishing for the transepts; and, 
thirdly, those with three gables. The result, 
however, does not appear to have been satisfac- 
tory to the committee; for they declined to 
award the three premiums of 10,000 fr., 8,400fr., 
and 6,700fr.; and, whilst recommending that 
1,680 fr. should be paid to three competitors, 
and 1,120fr. to six more, they advised a second 
competition, limited to ten architects. 
lier Matas kept aloof, as if content with 
the success he had previously obtained. The 


second competition took place last autumn, | 
and the results were divided into classes, a! 


fourth (that of horizontal sky-line) being added | plan, and called for another competition. 


to the former three. 

The committee began by voting the best in cach 
class, the result being as follows: —Ist. Roof 
lines, W. Petersen, of Copenhagen (all votes 


Cheva.- | 





except one for Alvino) ; 2nd. One gable, Majorfi | 
(all votes except two for Falcini); 3rd. Hori- 
zontal skyline, Falcini (unanimous) ; 4th. Three 
gables, De Fabris (unanimous, except the vote 


,of Signor Monti, who was for Alvino, Boito, 


Falcini, and Cipolla, for the four classes respec- 
tively). The committee then proceeded to vote 
as to which of the “ four best”’ was to be pre- | 
miated; and of these four (Petersen, Majorfi, | 
Falcini, and De Fabris) the last-named gentle- | 
man had all votes but one, which was for Petersen. | 
Before making their decision known, the com- 
mittee adjourned their meeting, in order to give 
the president, the Marquis d’ Azeglio, an oppor- 
tunity of being present at the final sitting; but 
the result was the same, M. Dupré still voting 


| for Petersen, who received the second premium, 


In Petersen’s design the original lines of the roofs 
were kept with good effect. 

Having arrived at their conclusion, the 
committee transmitted photographs of the four 
best designs to M. Viollet-le-Duc, in Paris; the 
Marchese Selvatico, in Padua; and Professor 
Bertini, in Milan. The first of these gentlemen, 
who were all members of the committee, but 
were unable to attend, expressed himself de- 
cidedly in favour of the premiated design ; the 
Marquis remained neutral; but the Professor 
was loud in protesting against M. de Fabris’s 


We publish an illustration of M. De Fabris’s 
design in our present number. In order to give 
a better proportion to the lateral divisions, the 
architect has not adhered strictly to the respective 


widths of aisles and nave, but has placed the 
middle pilasters nearer the centre, not so much 
however as to render the deception evident 
except on plan. The niches, string-courses, 
cornices, and panellings, are copied from the 
best parts of the body of the cathedral and from 
Giotto’s campanile adjoining ; in fact, the various 
horizontal lines now in existence are carried 
through the new fagade. By reference to the 
small engraving, it will be seen that the original 
openings of doors and circular windows are re- 
tained, probably to avoid any disturbance of the 
interior of the cathedral—this point was, indeed, 
observed by the other competitors. The west 
front, as it stands now, presents a very wretched 
appearance, totally unworthy of the noble pile 
beyond ; and we shall rejoice to hear of a proper 
determination, though when this will be arrived 
at seems doubtful, the committee having invited 
another competition, to open in the ensuing 
summer, we believe in June; and another 
exhibition of all designs presented, which may 
be expected about a year later. We understand 
they have now about 300,000 fr. on hand, the 
present amount of contributions towards the 
long-vainly-desired object. 

The repairs of the details on the outside of 
the Duomo are almost continually going on, and 
are well executed. The estimated costs of the 
fagade, we may add, are 1,200,000 fr., not in- 
cluding the sculptures ; and the old usage prevails 
of exacting a certain per-centage on bequests, 
drawn up by notaries in Florence, towards the 
expenses of this church. 
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THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Woolwich.—Another crowded public meeting 
of the operatives employed in the several branches 
of the building trade at Woolwich, Charlton, and 
Plumstead, who have been on strike for a half- 
holiday on Saturdays, has been held, to receive a 
report from a deputation to the masters’ com- 
mittee. The deputation had consented to yield 
the point of receiving wages for sixty hours and 
working but fifty-six hours, and had proposed 
that the men cease working after one o'clock on 
Saturdays, and to be paid by the hour. This 
proposal was received with favour by the 
masters, and was now, after some discussion, 
sanctioned by the meeting. The strike may 
therefore be considered at an end. 

Folkestone.—The carpenters and joiners who 
have struck from the employ of Mr. Jabez Hills 
still refuse to work unless they have 5s. 6d. per 
day, but he has already procured other men who 
are ready to accept 5s. The men employed by 
other builders in the town have pledged them- 
selves to support those on strike. The masters, 
on the other hand, have determined upon with- 
standing the demands of their employés, and 








pledged themselves not to employ any of those 
men who had left Mr. Hills. The number of 
men employed by those present at the meeting | 
exceeded ninety joiners and carpenters. 

Dewsbury.—In the month of August last, the | 
carpenters and joiners of Dewsbury and of the! 
heavy woollen district, agreed to ask their | 


by the Builders’ Association, who resolved that 
the wages of the labourers should not be more 
than 17s. per week from the lst of March. At the 
end of February, the Masters’ Association, in 
their turn, sent notice to the men that they 
wished to alter the first and last rules adopted in 
April, 1865. The effect of the alteration they 
proposed would be, that between the 2nd day of 
February and the 1st of March, instead of work- 
ing from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., the men should work 
“from daylight till dark within 6 a.m. and 
6 p.m.” during the first five working days of the 
week, and from daylight on Saturdays till 12 
at noon, instead of from 7 a.m.,during that month. 
This proposition is under the consideration of 
the men. At the end of February the masons 
sent in to the masters a series of propositions. 
In these they proposed to reduce the hours of 





labour by two hours and a half a week, and asked 
for an increase of wages to the extent of 2s. a 
week. From 1st March to 11th November, they | 
demanded that their wages should be 5s. a day | 
for the first five working days in the week instead 
of 4s. 8d. ; and 3s. on Saturday, instead of 2s. 8d.; | 
and that in the other part of the year their wages 
should be 4s. 8d. a day, instead of 4s. 4d., for the | 
first five working days in the week, and 2s. 8d. | 
on Saturdays instead of 2s.4d. There were also | 
stipulations as to overtime, and that the masons’ 
society should have a voice in the erection of, 
sheds. These proposals the Masters’ Association 
have declined to entertain. 
Edinburgh.—The labourers’ strike still con- | 


all at once, but simply that whatever new build. 
ings are erected, or new openings made, may be 
so done as to form portions of this desirable 
arrangement; and then, even thongh it be as 
long in hand as the union of the Louvre and the 
Tuileries, yet, if it be eventually done as well, it 
will be worth making ; and, as I do not despair 
of its being accomplished, I should regret the 
occurrence of any impediment, 








BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


WE are requested to inform many inquirers that 
the provisional committee are untiring in their 
efforts to arrange the preliminaries necessary be- 
fore bringing their appeal to the notice of thetrade 
and the public. Its object is to assist temporarily, 
as well as permanently, necessitous and decayed 
clerks and their widows; and, on a certain sum 
being subscribed to the asylum fund, measures 
will be adopted to maintain and educate the 
orphan children. A provisional committee of 
eighteen persons, hon. solicitor, and hon. secretary, 
have been appointed, together with bankers (The 
London and County Bank), and our advertise- 
ment columns will show where the rules may be 
obtained. The promoters hope soon to be able 
to announce a general meeting, at which some 
influential employer will take the chair. They 
trust their fellow clerks will unhesitatingly come 


employers to adopt the nine hours movement tinues. At a meeting of them, Edward Nollan, | forward and place this, their own institution, in 


throughout the trade. 


Up to the present time, a labourer, in a long address, urged the pro-| a position worthy of the representatives of the 


the masters have declined to accede to the de-| priety of accepting payment by the hour, as the _ building firms of England. 
mands of the men. In the event of their refusing | masters had offered ; but counselled the men not | 


to do so, the men have resolved to strike on, to take less than 4}d. an hour. 


A deputation } 


Easter Monday. At the present time the opera- from the Plasterers’ Association addressed the | 
tive carpenters are working fifty-seven hours, meeting on the propriety of the labourers giving | 
per week, and they desire to have them reduced | in to the masters as to the payment by the hour, | 


to fifty-two hours. 


}and counselling them to ask for 4d. an honr, | 


York.—In connexion with the nine hours} which would yield 461. a year—a wage that was 


movement, a meeting has been held in York of, in advance of what they at present received. 


the workmen employed at the York plant of the After a long discussion, it was resolved that a | ; 
North-Eastern Railway Company. A memorial deputation of the labourers should wait on the they have received about twelve sets, some of 
was adopted for presentation to the directors,| master builders, with a view to some arrange-| Which are of considerable merit. 


asking for a reduction of the hours of labour to, ment being come to. 


| 
| 


The labourers persist in 


fifty-four per week. The reply was, that “the | refusing the offer by the builders of 4d. per hour, 
board of directors saw no reason for acceding to and the builders have resolved on continued 
the workmen’s request.’’ The memorial had been | resistance to their demands, and are receiving 


signed by 908 workmen. It was resolved unani- the co-operation and assistance of the other | 
mously that, on and after the 2nd of April next,| employers in the building trades. The Asso- 


they would not work more than nine hours per | ciation of Employers! have sent agents to, 
day, or fifty-four hours per week, instead of 58} , distant parts of the country to engage labourers 


hours as at present, to cease work at 5°15 p.m. | 


to supply the places of the labourers who have | 


| cost 6,0001., offering a prize of 201. 








IRISH NEWS. 


A FEW months since the town commissioners 
of Kingstown advertised for designs for a new 
town-hall, court-house, and assembly-rooms, to 
In answer, 


There is in 
this competition every prospect of fair play, for 
we are told it is the intention of the commis- 
sioners to obtain independent professional advice 
in the selection of the designs. 

The contemplated Bill for the construction of 


'an embankment and esplanade in Kingstown 


has, for the present, been abandoned. This is 
greatly to be regretted by all who desire the 
improvement of this pleasant watering-place. 


each day, excepting Saturdays, when they would | struck work, and of those who are stated to| With it, Kingstown might well be called the 


cease at twelve o'clock at noon. One of the | 
body of permanent-way men who are now out on | 


have left Edinburgh. | 
Ayr.— The operative masons have resumed 


work, 


the masters having acceded to their | 


Irish Brighton; without it, there is presented to 
the spectators arriving in the numerous steam- 
boats that now trade with the port, a stretch of 


strike, announced that it was their determination | od 3 

not to go in till their demands had been acceded , demand. They have now 27s. 6d. per week. | 2 half-mile ofas unsightly a shore as can well be 

to, and the meeting pledged itself to support the Pep oars i dock has been suggested 
rmanent- to the best of their ability. — or the same place. 

Unleas the sobieay: cy ihn-mnek | ‘The directors of the Winter Garden and Ex- 


Uniess the railway directors grant the work- thi 
men’s request, it is anticipated that a strike will j hibition Palace Company have arranged to 








A NEW STREET NORTH TO SOUTH. 


take place on all parts of the line. 
Hartlepool.—Upwards of 2,000 men and boys 





in the employment of the firm of Messrs. Pile, 
Spence, & Co. (Limited), West Hartlepool, are | 
now out on strike. The shopkeepers of the town | 


A CORRESPONDENT writes,—It appears that the | 
vast increase in the business of the Post-ofiice | 
requires much more space than is now at its) 
command, and that the authorities are about to | 


| increase their capital from 50,000I. to 80,0001., 


in order to fully complete their building and 
grounds. It is expected that the palace will 
return a large annual revenue. Areas have been 
already marked out for shops, &c., within the 


have closed their books to the men. The cause | purchase ground in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, oppo- | building, which will insure the company ar ental 


over 5,0001. 


of the strike is a determination not to k|site the present Post-office, for an additional | of : 
; : ber, : . A new Masonic hall is about to be erected in 


longer than nine hours per day, in conjunction 
with their brethren on the Tees and at Hartle- 
pool. 

Newcastle.—The ship-carpenters at Wallsend 
have determined to stand out until the nine 
hours a day be conceded to them. It appears 
that about 300 men have turned out upon the 
movement. 

Carlisle—-In the beginning of the present 
year the master builders of Carlis!e formed them- 
selves into an Association, called “ The Carlisle 
Builders’ Association,” for the purpose of con- 
sidering any subject which might arise in the 
trade, and taking action thereupon. Disputes 
are now pending between the masters and both 
masons and bricklayers. In January, the la- 
bourers sent a notice to the masters, asking that 
between the Ist of March and the 11th of 
November in each year, their wages should be 
3s. 2d. per day for the first five working days in 
the week, and 2s. 2d. on Saturdays; and that 
from the 11th of November to the 1st of March 
their wages should be 3s. per day for the first 
five days in the week and 2s. on Saturdays. They 
also demanded “that at all jobs where they go 
above two stories, they should only carry ten 
bricks ;”” and made other stipulations as to over- 
time and walking time. These propositions were 





taken intoconsideration in the middleof February 


building, which I am very glad to learn; but, in| 
the execution of this work, I beg, through the 
medium of your journal, to call to the notice of 
the authorities the fine opportunity it affords for 
embellishment and convenience which, if now 
lost sight of (as it unfortunately was when the 
present Post-oflice was erected, — when the 
public feeling and public taste were not so alive 
to those things as happily they now are)—I say 
if now lost sight of, may never again occur. I 
allude to the formation of a street directly 
north—true north—from the centre of the dome 
and centre of the north porch of St. Paul’s as 
far as the junction of Old-street with Goswell- 
street, opposite the Charter-house grounds, say 
some 60 ft. or 80 ft. wide. Think what a splendid 
entrance this would be to the metropolis from 
the north. Our three finest institutions, the 
Charter-house, Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
Christ’s Hospital (the Blue-coat School) on one 
side; the Post-oflice, and, perhaps, another 
public building on the other side, and St. Paul’s 
at the end. “ What would M. Haussmann (of 
Paris) give to be here !” as Collingwood, who led 
the van at Trafalgar, said of Nelson. 

Now do let us for once ignore Yorick’s caustic 
but just remark, “ They order this matter better 


in France.” 





Ido not ask that this street be made now, or 


Carrickfergus. The Marquis of Downshire has, 
with his accustomed liberality, on the applica- 
tion of a deputation from two lodges, granted 
the choice of three sites for the building. 

The result of the recent competition for the 
new Masonic hall in Dublin, is, that Mr. E, 
Holmes, of Birmingham, has been rewarded with 
the construction of the building from amended 
plans; Mr. Thomas Deane has second premium, 
and Mr. Duncan Ferguson third premium. 

The new Presbyterian church, Waterside, 
Londonderry, which was competed for about 
two years since, was formally opened on the 5th 
inst., by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, moderator of the 
General Assembly for Ireland. The foundation- 
stone was laid on the 12th of August, 1864, by 
Mr. Charles Reed, F.S.A., of London, deputy- 
governor of the Irish Society. The building 
reflects credit on the architect, Mr. W. Hague, 
jun., of Dublin, and the contractor, Mr. Elwee. 
The style is Early English. The material 
employed in the erection is the blue rubble of 
the neighbourhood, with dressings of stone from 
Glasgow. The principal elevation has a well- 
proportioned tower and spire, rising to a height 
of 120 ft., at one side of the large gable of 
the church, and has a minor gable at the other 


side. 
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The dimensions of the building within the 
walls are 81 ft. long, by 38 ft. wide; from off 
this space a portion is taken, to form a porch, 
under a gallery, at what we shall call the west 
end, leaving 64 ft. available for the congrega- 
tion, which it is expected will number about 850 

The cost of the building has been 
about 3,5001. 

The foundation-stone has been laid of a very 
neat little church, for the Wesleyan congrega- 
tion of Wicklow and its neighbourhood. The 
substitution of decent chapels for the barn-like 
edifices which formerly were thought sufficiently 
good for divine worship is a matter for congratu- 
lation, and this is one of a number of cases 
which prove that extravagance in cost is not a 

attendant on taste. The cost will be 
about 7001. for completion. The dimensions of 
this church are 51 ft. by 22 ft. in the clear. 

Owing to the want of suitable weather-proof 
materials in the locality, all the materials will 


ladder. Is a great painter a working man? 
Most assuredly he is, and must be; for hitherto 
there has not been discovered a way by which 
pictures can be manufactured, or, in other words, 
painted by deputy. The Mulreadys, Landseers, 
Millaises, are compelled by the very necessities 
of things to paint their own pictures with their 
own hands: assistance in it would seem to be 
an impossibility. The hand-writing in oil colour 
would seem to be so far genuine and true, and 
thus expressive of the individuality and powers 
of the painter and art-labourer. 1 do not wish 
to speak disrespectfully of our painters in oil, 
but they are, I am afraid, not above the class 
of the mass of the unenfranchised; they are 
labourers—working men. “ With my own right 
hand,” says the painter, “I have written and 
signed this.” The successful and the failing, 
great and small, the Royal Academician and the 
humblest student, are in this wonderful corner 
of creation on a level; they are of the labour 





have to be brought from a distance. The ordi- 
mary walling will be of co. Dublin stock bricks, | 
with jambs, arches, and bands at intervals, of | 
Belfast or Enniscorthy red brick, and dressings | 
of Dalkey granite sparingly used. A pierced 
tracery window, of rose form, about 8 ft. diameter, | 
will be of Bath stone ; the timber, pine through- | 
out,varnished. The ceiling will be wagon-headed, | 
with half the timber wrought and exposed. The | 
accommodation is for 150, for the present. Mr. | 
William Fogerty, of Dublin, is the architect. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of | 
Ireland is now in a pretty flourishing condition, | 
having obtained “a local habitation,” as well as | 
a “name.” The former is at 212, Great Bruns- | 
wick-street, Dublin; the latter is now pretty well 


class, just about to wake up into life. 

Can this be said of any other kind of fine-art 
labour, of architecture, or of any art connected 
with it? Isay, No, it cannot. No man in any 
one of them needs to sink into this pit of manual 
labour; none of them need say “I am a working 
man.” I employ working men, but I am not yet 
degraded to that myself in my own proper person. 
The eye of the master is always worth, in a 
politico-economical view, both his hands! 

But the question here comes in, how far is the 
painter below the architect consequent on his 
being thus compelled to work with his own 
hands, and from the fact of his not being able 
to find a substitute to do his work for him? Or, 
| again, is the painter indeed and after all above 


here entirely vain and useless. But has any 
architect ever yet seen a painting on the glass 
by the hand of the very self-same man whose 
name, may be, figures in the lower corner, cloge 
by the bottom of a painted window? Surely 
not: the painters, i.c., labourers, are to a man 
of the unenfranchised class, and are never seen, 
This clanse would have the effect of lifting them 
up into notoriety, as of the class of labourers, 
whether householders or lodgers; but at the 
same time,—and here is its upsetting tendency,— 
it would bring down the masters of these men to 
a dead level with the labouring classes. [t 
would make glass-painters of them. We should 
see their art-signatures on glass; the most 
astonishing sight a modern church-going man 
ever in his life will or can see. This is sheer 
red republicanism, which has always been at 
the same time destructive and progressive ; for 
would not this clause destroy our present church 
windows, and those who did them, and then put 
in new ones on the new labour plan of art action? 
At the same time, sir, you must allow that this 
is pure conservatism. Let any one try and con. 
ceive the astonishment of a modern painted, or 
rather stained, glass manufacturer, on being told 
that he must condescend to become a painter, 
, and to sink to the level of a common labourer, 
/and Royal Academician Associate ! 

| Icould go on, sir, adding clause after clause 
to this Bill, but I must forbear. Conservatism 
and the broadest republicanism are the watch- 
_words to destroy and to build up, to do away 
with and to preserve: so I will venture on but 
one more, for must we not be already trembling 
at the dread prospect of the opening out of this 
reform idea, and to what it mustlead? My next 





| 


known. The meetings of the Institute proper the architect, consequent on this necessity? clause, then, will even add another word to our 


are monthly ; those of the students’ class, with 
which is incorporated the Association for Archi- 
tectural Study, are held weekly, when papers 
are read and subjects sketched. During at least 
half an hour papers and sketches are subse- 
quently discussed and criticised. The president, 
Mr. Charles Lanyon, has offered a prize of 101. 
to be open to competition by students of the 
Institute, or members of the Association for 
Architectural Study ;—the subject, “ A Villa,” to 
cost between 1,800/. and 2,000/ ;—the designs to 
be computed at 6d. per cube foot. 

A number of interesting papers have been 
read at the meetings, including some on matters 
of architectural history, some on Gothic mould- 
ings, geology, dry closets, &c., ranging in manner 
and purpose from grave to gay; andit is to be 
regretted that the audience has generally been 
but small. 
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DAMP WALLS, AND HOW TO CURE 
THEM. 


Messrs. W. B. Winxinson & Co., of Newcastle- | 
on-Tyne, write,—Remove the whole of the damp | 
plaster down to the surface of brick or stone | 
walls, rake out the joints, clean and well wet 


| Surely he is, and here it is that Mr. Gladstone 
| has done the world no small service, by bringing 
| the labourer and working man into the light of 
| day, and by saying what he has said so well 
jabout him. He has, though probably without 
thinking of it, complimented and raised the 
painters; the bulk of the Royal Academy is 
lifted up by it. But Mr. Gladstone at the same 
time has lowered our modern architecture to the 


_ lowest, and struck it a very heavy blow. Rights, 


sense, justice, truth, logic, even eye-sight, are all 
heavily involved in this sweeping panegyric on 


the rights and duties of the labouring classes of 


society, both in “rooms” and cellars. 

My object here is to oppose by adding to this 
Reform Bill. Were I, sir, in opposition, I would 
in one hour destroy this Bill, by moving addi- 
tional clauses to it. The painters are to be 
enfranchised and admitted to rights under the 
class of labourers or working men. Who can 


estimate the gain to society and fine art by the 


admission of the sculptors to this new honour 


| and privilege! The eye of the great sculptor now- 


a-days ranges through the whole world of imagi- 
nation, improving and idealising humanity and 
avimals alike, detecting failures and pointing 
out defects, and gathering into a focus the 
wonders of the antique for the mere profit 
of assistant labourers; but who has ever 


dictionaries in addition to its other damaging 
merits ; for what are we to call those who now fill 
our competition gatherings, and architectural 
exhibitions, and Royal academy show with 
portraitures of buildings and designs? Are they 
draughtsmen of folds in sheets or figures? No. 
“T know of no one,” says a modern authority, 
“who can so much as draw a pony’s nose, much 
less the entire animal.” Animal draughtsmen 
they are not. Advanced scholars, without which 
nothing is possibleinart? No. Architects? It 
_is fervently to be hoped not, for if they are, what 
are they who now superintend them, and over- 
look and gently guide them through the meshes 
ofdesigning. What,then, are they? Accessorials! 
This clause in the Bill, then, might be called 
descriptively the “ accessorial”’ clause of the 
Art Reform Bill; it would conservatively and 
destructively bring into recognition and confer 
a vote on all those who actually and really in 
these latter days work out our architecture in 
every and all sorts of styles. It would raise 
them into the dignified status of labouring 
architects, and the drawings we always see by 
| them would be theirs! A fact, truly, of astound- 
_ing, we had almost said of diabolical ingenuity. 
It would too, without a question, add to the class 
| of enfranchised labourers the whole body, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, of practising 
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cement, mixed with one-sixth sand; be carefal | 
to cover every part of the brick or stone, broom | 
or otherwise roughen the surface of the cement | 
while soft; let this stand a few days, to get a/| 
hard skin on it, then replaster in the usual way. 

It will not do well to finish the inside surface 

with Portland cement, as condensation will take | 
place on the surface in damp weather. If speed | 
in execution be desired, the surface may be 
finished with plaster of Paris, Keene’s, Parian, 
or — cement, with the usual proportion of 
sand, 





AN ART REFORM BILL. 


THE very sweeping and, for the time, compre- 
hensive political Reform Bill now proposed and 
offered for the consideration and, it is to be 
hoped, adoption by the people of this great 
country, would seem to have as its basis and 
beginning the letting in, in such a degree as to 
be felt, of the labour element. The very highest 
kind of labour possible is, as I take it, art labour ; 
60 that you, sir, and architects, and those “ acces- 
sorial” to architects are doubtless not a little 
interested in it. Mr. Gladstone has hit archi- 
tecture a tremendous blow, perhaps to himself 
unconsciously. Will you allow me to add one or 
two clauses sugzestively ? 

First, what is a working man—a labourer ? 
{ have never seen this question fairly and fully 


seen the bit of vulgar marble material touched architects and amateur architects, by rendering 
by the master sculptor himself with his own it in the future absolutely impossible to sign & 


hands? No man—not even Mr. Gladstone, on 
his way to the Greek marbles, and even when 
in very front of the building which contains 
them. Clause the first, then, additional, would 
be the enfranchisement of the real and bond fide 
sculptors, that low and, up to this Bill, unknown 
class of labourers. What state they are in intel- 
lectually it would show ; whut stage they are in 
towards an advanced scholarship ; and what they 
would do if left to themselves, or, in other 
words, if the public were to find it all out, and 
to insist upon having genuine hand-writing on 
marble and stone. I would, sir, venture to call 
this the “ Conservative-communist” clause of 
the Bill; for it would not only bring in and up 
the labouring sculptor as he is, but it would also 
bring down the politico-economical eye-inspired 
man who directs him, and make him, the master, 
a labourer! No revolutionist or Conservative 
has ever yet, even in France, gone this length. 
The Bill must fall before it; but sculpture would 
begin to live again,—it would be born again 
with a new career before it. We should have, 
not art manufacture, but art sculpture. 

_ Again, another additional clause would bring 
in that so noble race of labourers the glass- 
painters, not less in real powers than the alceady- 
admitted Academician painters. To paint a 
figure on a sheet of glass is quite as great a feat 
of art as to paint it on canvas,—perhaps more 





answered. Let us ascend to the top of the art 


so. It is the work of a labowrer,—a working 
man. The intellectual eye, without the hand, is 


| drawing or a building not your own. 

My object in this is to preserve to the very 
last glorious Old England, as she now is, to 
oppose all change, and to keep up our fine old 
institutions to the very end. The present sys- 
tem of art action through subordinates, the 
Royal Academy as it has been, and our art 
societies as they are, can only be preserved by 
the destruction of this Labour Reform Bill. 
This is to be accomplished only, not by taking 
away clauses, as our good opposition will try to 
do, but by adding clause after clause, by pre- 
senting the labourer, especially the art-labourer, 
to society and the country, and thus raising him, 
and, at the same time, bringing down those 
politico-economically inspired tew or many who 
now simply employ the labourer to the art- 
labour level. Art-labourers,—labouring archi- 
tects, labouring sculptors, labouring painters on 
glass,—all, in short of the labour class, will and 
must become realities, and thus, sir, add s°0 
enormously to the labour-class constituencies a8 
to swamp the country interest. There can be 
no sort of doubt of all this. I most humbly 
submit the idea to the consideration of the great 
leader of the Opposition as a new political 
moving idea, and as thoroughly conservative, 
preservative, and old, and as certain of success 
in destroying Mr. Giadstone’s labour-raising cure 
of modern ills. Bat still it must be allowed 
that, to build up anew, you must destroy the 
old ; and that, if Mr. Gladstone should succeed 
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in raising the common labourer to his rights, he 
will also bring down the architect, seulptor, and 
glass-painter to the level of common labourers ; 
these two elements, then, for the first time in 
modernism, meeting to clash, and compete, and 
to agree, and to work side by side, and to really 
begin what everybody is now so earnestly asking 
and “groaning” for, real and true art action. 
But still, again, would it not utterly destroy our 
architectural exhibition of this coming season ? 
Would it not confer the Institute medal in the 
future on an architect labourer ! 
C. Bruce ALLEN. 








MILLS, TEWKESBURY. 


Messrs. Samvet Heatine & Son’s Borough 
Flour Mills are now completed and in operation. 
The mill building is 80 ft. by 40 ft.,and contains 
7 floors all of good height. The north end pro- 
jects into the River Severn, whilst the south is 
bounded by Quay-street, and encloses a private 
branch of the Midland Railway. The river Avon 
runs parallel with the east-most side, about 12 ft. 
away. The octagonal chimney stalk is 120 ft. 
high above the ground, and has a clear diameter 
of 5 ft. throughout its length. The excavations 
were carried down to the marl bed, which is 
about 20 ft. below the summer level of the 
Severn, whilst the ground-floor of the mill is 
kept 14 ft. higher, so as to be above the high 
floods to which this river is subject. 

Compensation for this extraordinary depth and 
cost of sub-structure is obtained by the facility 
of rail and water communication. The smatting 
machine is fixed in an iron building projecting 
over the boilers, which communicates with the 
mill by fire-proof doors. 

The whole of the works have been executed | 
by Mr. W. H. James, of Tewkesbury, who 
furnished the designs, and has had the sole | 
charge and superintendence throughout. The) 
mill contains 12 pairs of stones, and the most 
approved description of machinery for elevating 
and cleansing the wheat and dressing the flour. 
The whole is driven by a MaeNaught engine of 
30 nominal horse-power, supplied from two 30-ft. 
double tubed boilers 7 ft. in diameter. These, as 
well as the engine and machinery, were supplied | 
by Messrs. John Wood & Co., of Sowerby-bridge, | 
Yorkshire. 





REPORT ON SANITARY CONDITION OF 
WHITECHAPEL. 


THE report of the medical officer of health for 
the district of Whitechapel, for the year ending 
30th December, 1865, has been printed under 
the authority of the District Board of Works. In 
this report Mr. Liddle says :—“ Fever has been 
epidemic since 1862, in which year the number 
of deaths from it was 250; in 1863 the number 
was 158, and in 1864 it was 170. This melan- 
choly fact clearly indicates that our sanitary 
arrangements are very imperfect, and that much 
greater exertion must be made, and further 
scientific inquiries must be instituted, if this 
plague is to be checked. It is true that great 
improvements in drainage have taken place in 
this district since the passing of the Metropolis 
Management Act. Between 3,000 and 4,000 
cesspools have been abolished, and about 10,0001. 
have been expended in the formation of new 
sewers ; and at the present time, with few ex- 
ceptions, all the houses in that district commu- 
nicate by drains with the main sewers. But 
when all this is done, I am afraid that fever 
will still continue to prevail among us, unless all 
those sewers, in which large deposits are con- 
tinually taking place, are reconstructed. We 
have, it is true, removed the filth from 
cesspools, which formerly festered in close 
proximity to our houses, to the public sewers; 
but if these are little, if any, better than cess- 
pools, not much has been gained by transferring 
the filth from the rear of our houses to the front 
of them; for the public sewers, for the most 
part, pass along the centres of our streets. Out 
from the ventilating openings of some of these 
Sewers the most abominable emanations are 
given forth, whereby disease and death are 
spread through many families living in their 
vicinity. The smell is at times so bad that the 
inhabitants complain of it; and they have 
recourse to the covering of them with pieces of 
matting, to prevent the nuisance from making 


they cannot be cleansed by flushing them; and 


decomposing animal matter lodged in them, for 
any one to enter them. The only way that the 
offensive deposit can be got rid of is to open the 
sewer from the road, remove the filth to the 
surface, and then cart it away through the 
crowded streets of London, thereby occasioning 
an additional nuisance to the inhabitants.” 

In regard to density of population, which 
has quite as much to do with fever as bad 
sewerage, we may remark that the Registrar 
General, in his weekly returns, informs us that 
in the metropolis there are 39°3 persons to an 
acre, in Edinburgh 39-6, in Birmingham 42-9, in 
Manchester 80-0, in Glasgow 85*4, and in Liver- 
pool 94°8. In the Whitechapel District there are 
194-5 persons to an acre. 

Mr. Liddle urges that many back-to-back 
houses and other unventilateable fever nests 
ought to be purchased by local boards and pulled 
down, the ground being thrown open to the 
public, thus benefiting London generally by 
extinguishing sources of fever which do not 
restrict themselves to the spot where they are 
generated, but spread throughout the better 
class of dwellings, and lower the public health 


doing so complained to t 
have coi 
offering anything whatever, with a view to a settlement, 
and without p i 
dict the case he had made. 
. compensation at their hands, and trusted they would agree 
everywhere. The Metropolitan Board of Works, | that two years’ net profits of the se rane a fair sum 
he considers, ought to contribute to the expense; | to be allowed claimant for the great inja which would 


and local Boards, he observes, can purchase by | por a of Mr. 


the from his statement, and the witnesses called i 

it is dangerous, owing to the large quantity of support, it tak that No. 49, Litempesie 
street was held for twenty-one years, from Lady- 
day, 1859, at a rental of 371. 17s. 9d., and No. 50 
is held under a lease which expires next Lady- 
day, at a rental of 36/.10s. The claimant also 
holds, as yearly tenant, a yard, with shed, &c., 
at No. 8, Liverpool-buildings, at 151. per annum. 


Mr. Dearsly was examined by Mr. Barnard, and proved 


the above particulars, and the fathers he had met with in 
endeavouring to procure other suitable premises in the 
City, and the enormous rents which were asked of him. 
His was a — connexion, and his removal would prove 
disastrous to 


is trade. 
Mr. Farmer, of the firm of Debenham, Tewson, & 


Farmer, was then called, and said pro in the neigh- 
bourhood had increased in value penne ama of late. He 
considered each house as worth 150/. a year: 
floor they could be let at 2507. He thought the loss to 


floor by 


~ 8 business should be valued at two years’ net 
rofits. 


P 
Mr, Edwin Fox (Fox & Bonsfield), Mr. F. J. Clark, and 
Mr. Horsey, were the other surveyors called, and gave 
similar evidence; and Mr. Harding, accountant, proved 
the-cmnantet of the net annual profits derived from the 
usiness. 


Mr. Hawkins summed up for the claimant, and in 
a that the company should 
Mr. Dearsiy to go to a jury, without 


ucing then “7, evidence at all to contra- 
e asked fair and liberal 


done to it upon a forced removal. 


c. 34, 








LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 
LYON v, DILLIMORE. 
THe plaintiff in this case, tried in Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, is, and has been for the last 








compulsory powers, such pestilential places 
under the provisions of the 14th & 15th Vict., 


had the 
armer, which was capgented by three 
other eminent surveyors, that the premises were worth 
1,1121., and after adding the value of the fixtures, the 
value of the chance of a renewed lease of No. 50, and the 
depreciation consequent on the forced sale of the stock, 
would show that a sum amounting to a little over 2,0002, 
would be a fair sum to award to the claimant. 

Mr. Bovill, for the company, insisted that the premises 
| had been greatly overrated; they were not suitable as 
| offices, and the surveyors’ valuation had therefore been 

made upon a false basis, He would say that 3051. was a 





| 

liberal sum to award claimant for his interest in the pre- 
| mises, and allowing 15J. for the value of the yearly tenancy, 
| 1008. for the loss on the stock, 80/. for the fixtures, and 500i, 


seven years and three-quarters, the lessee of al for the injury to the business, this would give a total sum 


house and workshop in the rear, being No. 
Mile-end-road. At the rear of the house is a 
yard, 23 ft. long and 16 ft. wide, on the south of 
which was a wall. The plaintiff carried on busi- 
ness as a fancy stationer and repairer of watches. 
There were several windows in the back premises 
by which they were lighted. There was also a 
workshop covered by a penthouse, used by the 


| plaintiff in his business as a ship modeller. 
There was also a room used by the plaintiff as a | 


shop for repairing watches and jewelry, the 
only light to both of which was derived from 
windows looking due south. The bill alleged 
that these rooms were particularly useful to the 
plaintiff in his business. The defendant is a 
riding-master, and, having recently become pos- 
sessed of the premises adjoining the plaintiff’s, 
had commenced the construction of a riding- 
school. A negotiation took place, but ultimately 
the plaintiff filed this bill. 


Mr. Malins and Mr. Surrage, for the plaintiff, now con- 
tended that the damage was clear, and the plaintiff was 
entitled to a mandatory injunction, but did not desire to 
press harshly on the defendant, and was content to take 
reasonable damages. 

Mr. Green and Mr. Colt, for the defendant, contended 
that the damage was very small and the proper remedy, 
therefore, was at law. ,s a ease of ‘‘ Clarke v. Clark,” 
the old rule of law was modified by the Lord Chancellor 
as to towns, where his lordship held that the strict rule 
could not be observed. 

The Vice-Chancellor said he thought the plaintiff was 
justified in filing this bill, and, therefore, the defendant 
must pay the costs of the suit. As to the damages, he 
would not entertain the question in chambers without the 
parties had consented to be bound by the decision. He 
thought 1007, damages would be not unreasonable, but he 
had doubts between that sum and 150/, He thought the 
plaintiff’s demand, 2004,, was too mueh, 

Mr. Malins, for the plaintiff, consented to take 100J. 
and the costs. 

The Vice-Chancellor said he would not decide the matter 
at present, but he would consider the question before he 
decided. 

The surveyors engaged on behalf of the plaintiff were— 
Mr. White, Mr. Charles Legg, and Mr. Dobson. On 
behalf of the defendant they were—Mr. Hudson, Mr. 
Harry Oliver, Mr. Cates, and Mr, Fricker, 








RAILWAY COMPENSATION CASES. 


DEARSLY v. THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


In this case, heard before Mr. Potter 
and a special jury, at Guildhall, the claimant, 
Mr. James Herbert Dearsly, carries on the 
business of a builder and decorator, at Nos. 49 
and 50, Liverpool-street, and he claimed com- 
pensation in respect of his occupation of these 
two houses, and for injury to his trade conse- 
quent on the destruction of the premises by the 
company. 


After the jury had viewed the property, the 








its way into their houses. Such is the faulty 
construction of some of the sewers that 


claimant’s case was opened by Mr. Hawkins, and 


616, | rad 1,000/, as the full amount of the compensation which 


thought the elaimant was entitled to. 
The jury, after a short retirement, returned into Court, 
with a verdict of 1,800, 








UNDERGROUND DWELLINGS, ISLINGTON. 


At Clerkenwell Police Court Edward King, 
and the other owners of property in Grosvenor- 
street, Essex-road, Islington, were summoned by 
Mr. William Mayes, sanitary inspector, for know- 
ingly suffering to be occupied a front room on 
the basement floor, contrary to the provisions of 
the Act for the better local management of the 
metropolis (the 18th and 19th of Victoria, cap. 
120), there not being an area 3 ft. wide in every 
part, from 6 in. below the floor of the room to 
the surface of the ground adjoining. There 
were other summonses against the defendants 
under the Nuisances Removal Act for England, 
1855, for allowing the houses, the inhabitants 
whereof consist of more than one family, 
to be so overcrowded as to be dangerous 
to the health of the inhabitants. Mr. William 
Mayes said, he is sanitary inspector to the 
vestry of Islington. On the 22nd ult. he in- 
spected the houses in Grosvenor - street, and 
found at No. 2a that the kitchen was used as a 
separate dwelling by a man, his wife, and 
two children. A death from fever had taken 
place in this house about six weeks since, and 
there was now one person in the house under 
medical treatment. The house is filthy. The 








house No. 8 was overcrowded, seven persons 
sleeping in a room, which only gave 123 cubic 
feet of air to each person. The house No. 11 
was occupied by thirty-two persons, Viz., six 
men, eight women, and eighteen children, seven 
sleeping in the front and five in the back 
kitchen. At No. 14a, the house was occupied 
by thirty-six persons, viz.,eight men, eight women, 
and twenty children, the front kitchen being occu- 
pied as a separate dwelling by one man, one 
woman, and four children. No. 16a was occu- 
pied by thirty-nine persons. The whole of these 
houses contain eight rooms each, the largest of 
which is 12 ft. by 14 ft. by 9 ft.; the annual 
value of each is 30/., but, as they are at present 
let, they are producing 651. each perannum. The 
thirty-two houses in this street contain 525 men, 
women, and children. Dr. Edward Ballard, 
medical officer of health for the vestry of Isling- 
ton, gave evidence generally confirmatory of the 
previous witness as to the kitchen occupation 





and overcrowding. The overcrowding is danger. 
ous to health. Daring 1865 there was a very 
high death-rate on all houses in that street. Mr. 





Godwin, the district surveyor, gave evidence that 
these underground dwellings were contrary to the 
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provisions of the Act 18 & 19 Victoria, cap. 120. 
The defendants all said that they would remedy 
the evils complained of as soon as possible. The 
magistrate made orders for the abatement of the 
nuisances, and fined the defendants in sums vary- 
ing from 10s. to 2s. 6d., besides ordering the 
defendants to pay the costs. Mr. Layton applied 
for fourteen other summonses of asimilar descrip- 
tion, which were at once granted. 





METROPOLITAN SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


A pErvtaTiON from the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Association waited on Earl Granville, at the 
Privy Council Office, Whitehall, on Friday, the 
16th inst., to lay before his lordship a series of 
resolutions of the council of the Association on 
the amendment of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act. 

Lord Granville said, in reply, that some of 
the amendments would be introduced into the 
measure about to be laid before Parliament by the 
Government, and that the others should receive 
due attention. 

On the 15th inst., a conference of the Asso- 
ciation was held at 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, 
when a paper “ Orn Fever in London,” was read 
by Mr. William Rendle. Mr. Martin Ware took 
the chair. The paper referred to the increasing 
prevalence of the disease, and the fact that it 
always referred to sanitary defects, remediable 
with a little trouble, typhus being no more nor 
less than a consequence of foul air, chiefly from 
overcrowding. The wretched state of most of 
the dwellings of the poor was a source of much 
contagion, and the high rent paid for them, 
being far above their real value, deterred persons 
from erecting new and wholesome buildings, 





Memoirs of the French apne ey Sciences for 1/20, 
where the invention is fully described and imputed t? its 
rightful author, and where the question of the printed 
treatise is not left doubtful, but is thus notierd ;— 
‘M. Gauger a fait un Traité sur cette matiére, intitulé 
“La Mécanique du Feu,” ou il s’étend beaucoup sur 
cette sorte de cheminées, &c.,’* when we find, moreover, 
that Mr. Bernan has consulted Dr. Franklin’s writings, 
where, in a list of fireplaces, mention is twice made of 
those of Gauger, and reference made to M. Gauger's tract, 
entitled ‘La Méchanique du Feu ;’t— when all these things 
are considered, with a knowledge of the fact :hat both 
Gauger’s Life in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ sind ‘ Polig- 
nac’s Memoirs,’ by Faucher, were as open to Mr, Bernan 
as they are to us; and that while in the latter there is not 
a syllable of any such invention being attributed or attri- 
butable to the Cardinal, in the former there is a distinct 
mention of Gauger’s inventions, with the full: title of the 
book which describes them (‘ Méchanique dv. Feu,’ &c.), @ 
notice of the parts into which the work wa» divided, its 
success and translation into other languages, &c. ;—con- 
sidering this, we must say that Mr. Beran bas com- 
mitted one of the most unaccountable blunders which bas 
come under our notice for many a day.” ° 


Such is part of the evidence given in the last 
two editions of my “ Rudimentary Treatise ;” 
and I crave for it a still wider circulation in the 
pages of the Builder. C: ToMLINSON, 

King’s College, London. 





GAS. 
Tue vestry of Islington has appointed a spe- 


the Metropolitan Gas Act, 1860, which is about 
to be made before a select committee of the 


Coke Company (Limited) have received the fol- 
lowing tenders for the completion of the remain- 


Dover; 3,382/.; Alfred Vidler, Hastings, 3,298/. 
5s.; Charles Wraight, Ashford, 3,0491.; and 


} 
Me 
aa 
| 
i? 


which probably would not fetch more rent. The Steddy, Joy, & Steddy, Ashford, 3,001. Messrs. | 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Bosanquet, Mr, Steddy & Co.’s tender was accepted, and they | 
Dresser Rogers, Mr. Lord, Mr. Beggs, Mr. Webber, will at once proceed with the work. The | 
Mr. B. Shaw, Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, M.P., Mr. Leighton Buzzard Gas end Coke Company have | 
H. W. Rumsey, Dr. Hardwicke, Dr. Sanderson, declared a dividend of & per cent. per annum for | 


Dr. Acland, F.R.S., and the Chairman. the past year. At the Aylesbury assizes, a 
' rather curious case has’ been tried. Mr. G. W. | 


Harley, a builder, of Slough, was indicted for 
stealing gas from the Slough Gas and Coke 
a Company. It had been observed all last year 
THE SO-CALLED POLIGNAC STOVE. that Mr. Harley’s meter registered very aah 
less gas as having keen consumed than in the 
corresponding quarter of the previous year; but 
on its being examined at Christmas, it appeared 
that no gas had been burnt since Michaelmas, 
though it was notyrious to everybody in the 
claim to the invention of this fireplace. The 2¢ighbourhood that Mr. Harley had been con- 
association of his name with it is not older than Suming it as usual; It was then found that a 
the year 1845, when a fiction was contrived for bit of solder had been dexterously inserted in the 
the purpose, by a writer on warming and venti. ™eter, so as to prevent the registration. Mr. 
lation. J fell into the error myself in the first Harley did not deny that the meter had been | 
edition of my “ Rudimentary Treatises,’ pub- tampered with, but said simply that he knew 
lished in Weale’s series in 1850 (which you °thing about it, and the judge observed that | 
honoured with a favourable notice), but in the there was nothin whatever to show that he did, 
second edition, published in 1858, and in the except the fact that he was the only person who’ 
third edition, published in 1864, I exposed the Could have benetited by the fraud. His lordship, | 
error, and traced it to its source. By the therefore, withdrew the case from the jury. 
evidence, I think it is proved that M. Gauger, There have been serious disputes for some time 
and not the Cardinal Polignac, is the inventor of , Pa8t between: the Slough Gas Company and 
the stove in question. This stove has served as  S0me of their ¢ustomers ; and it was asserted by 
the type of so many modern inventions, that it counsel for the defence, that if the case had | 
is only an act of justice to assign it to its right-| Sone on it wuld have been proved that several 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Builder, writing‘lately 
on the subject of ventilation, referred to 
the Polignac stove and its sensible arrange- 
ments. It is astonishing how much vitality 
there is in error. The Cardinal Polignac has no 


by a hot-water apparatus, and the original fine 
in the east wall is used. There are bond tim. 
bers in this wall, and it seems that fire was ong 
recent occasion communicated from the flue b 
one of these bonds to the joists and floor of the 
north gallery. The fire was lighted to warm the 
church ; smoke was thereafter seen issuing from 
under the slates of the roof, and it was soon 
found that the north-east corner of the interior 
was in flames. The communication was soon 
stopped, and the fire confined pretty much to 
that partof the church. The monument erected 
to the memory of the Rev. John Brownlow, the 
late incumbent, was totally destroyed. The roof 
is very much charred.———The burning of the 
Brest Theatre, the other day, occurred in the 
daytime, and just after the rehearsal of the 
“Postillon de Longjumeau.” The theatre wag 
totally destroyed. It was built in 1780, and was 
insured in two offices to the amount of 
180,000 fr. ; but the damage done amounts to at 
least 500,000 fr. A fire has occurred at 
an architect’s office in Blackburn. Before it 
could be put out the two front rooms of the 
premises had been very seriously injured. In 
both rooms were deposited a large number of 
plans, the great mass of which was entirely 
destroyed. The tithe plans for several town- 
ships in the Burnley Union, for which the archi- 
tect, Mr. Bertwistle, is the valuer, and which 





‘cial committee to co-operate with the special had been borrowed by him for reference, being 
‘committee of the Corporation of London in among those destroyed. We are informed that 
‘support of the inquiry into the operation of 1,000I. will not cover the loss thus inflicted. The 


| fire is supposed to have arisen from the ignition 
‘of a joist in the upper floor from the over-heat- 


House of Commons.——The Ashford Gas and ing of the fire-grate. It is snpposed the damage 


will reach near 2,0001. Mr. Bertwistle was, un- 
fortunately, not insured. The works of 


| ing portion of the builder’s:work :—W. I. Adcock, Messrs. James Wilson & Son, joiners and builders, 


White Abbey, Bradford, have been burnt down, 


and great damage done. 





INTERNATIONAL SCALE FOR 
DRAWINGS. 


Ir plans and drawings published in this 
country and abroad could be drawn to a scale 
that would be universally useful, it would be of 
immense advantage. For this purpose it is only 
necessary that they be drawn to a scale capable 
of expression equally well both in parts of feet 
and inches, and decimally ; now ful! size, } full 
size, 4 full size, } full size, and =, of each of 
these respectively are such scales, of which the 
most useful are perhaps the #, (and ,);) fall 
size, expressed in English, as ;4 (or 34) of an 
inch=1 ft. in foreign decimal scales, as ‘025 
and °0125 respectively. Epwin Lawrence. 

Westbourne-terrace. 








DESIGNS FOR SUNDERLAND. 


Tue civic Solons, in the Sunderland town 
council, have hit upon a novel plan for obtaining 
designs and estimates for the new town-hall. 
What think you? They are to communicate 
with the different corporate authorities in the 
kingdom for the purpose of being supplied with 
copies of their plans, and the cost of erection, 


fal owner. | other meters had been tampered with in the | and then to select from amongst them the most 


I was led to this inquiry while preparing an | 8@me way. 


article on warming and ventilation for the 
Quarterly Review, being curious to know under 
what circumstances so great a manas the Car- 
dinal Polignac made this useful invention. Mr. 
Bernan, in his “ History of Warming and Venti- 
lating Rooms, &c.” states that the cardinal wrote | 
the description of his fireplace under the as- 
sumed name of “ Gauger;” and in my “ Rudi- 
mentary Treatise,’ 1 copied the figures and 
description from Gauger’s work. 

** Could we suppose that Mr. Bernan’s statements were 
made in ignorance, or that they had arisen from some un- | 
accountable blunder, or from a too credulous following of 


previous writers, we might be disposed to pardon, while 
we must continue to deplore, an error which has led | 








‘ACCIDENTS BY FIRE. 


Tuer interesting remnant of Mediawval times, 
Watton Abbey, near Driffield, has had a narrow 
escape of being reduced to ashes. The fire 
appeared to have originated in the drawing- 
room, by some of thetimber having become 
ignited ‘near the fireplace, and on examina- 
tion it was found that underneath the hearth- 
stone was a joist of wood running under 
the fireplace and into the landing, and that the 
hearth:flag had also been packed with old 


others astray. But when we observe that he has con- | boards. Fire having reached these, they had 
sulted all the authorities where the truth stands plainly | been emouldering. ever since the previous even- 


revealed, that he has consulted Vesaguliers’s translati i i i i i 
©. Gauger’s work, that he quotes toes the * Bapesionon- a nape en bear edmitted into the ere 
ta 1 Philosophy "of D eeaguliers, and even from the very | — ‘burst so into flames. Considerable 
in which the Doctor says: ‘In the year Gamasre was done to the i i 
re _translated from the French a book called 2 La, but the fire was happil eet waste oan 
Aécanique du Feu, which I knew to be written by Mon- Ch ish is puy go er. < andgate 
sieur Gauger, a very ingenious gentleman of Paris, though | oieicve originally heated by hot air, but now 
he concealed his name ;** when we find that Mr. Bernan : 
is aware of the engravings of Gauger’s fireplace in the| * ** Machines et Inventions approuvées par |’ Académie 
jens ae a — quatriéme, Depuis 1720 
“ sik ae 4 i rs +41726.” Published at Paris, 1735. 
Desaguliers’s “‘ Experimental Philosophy,” vol, ii,, + “ The Works of Bevjemin Bracklin.” By Jared 











p. 557, London, 1763, Sparks, Boston, 1849, Vol. vi., pp. 38 and 41. 


|answerable. The architectural profession may 
well tremble at such an innovation. Sans Sun- 
derland,—sans everything. 

We think they might also ask at the same 
time for the cost which those different cor- 
porations have been put to for the removal of 
their town nuisances, for at present they seem 
very chary in touching the precious deposits of 
the back streets and alleys which so much 
enhance the chronic sweetness of their town. 
Perhaps her new representative who has just 
been returned for his “ advanced opinions,” will 
move a step in this direction, if only for the 
sake of those corporate officials who, during the 
canvass, neglected the dirt to do “ their duty.” 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Shoreham.—The committee for the restoration 
of New Shoreham Church have received esti- 
mates, working drawings, &c., from their archi- 
tects, Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, of London, 
who put the total cost at something under 
10,0001. Including 4001. given by Mary Magdalen, 
College, Oxford, the restoration fund already” 
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amounts to nearly 2,0001., chiefly subscribed in 
Shoreham itself. 

Stockport.—A new brass lectern has been set 
up in the parish church of St. Mary. It is in 
the form of an eagle, the outspread wings form- 
ing the book-rest. The eagle stands upon a 
globe, around which is inscribed the text—“ Thy 
Word, O Lord, endureth for ever,” in Roman 
capitals, the initials coloured red. The pedestal 
is relieved with a moulding. The lectern rests 
upon three carved lions, gilt. The cost, nearly 
80l., has been defrayed by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Bower Chalke.—The rebuilding of the chancel 
of the church by the provost and fellows of 
King’s College, as rectors, is now completed, and 
Lady Herbert has caused a painted window to 
be erected by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, in 
memory of her late husband. The restoration 
of the entire church fabric, and the erection of 
an additional aisle, at the joint expense of the 
Earl of Pembroke and the parishioners, are far 
advanced. 

Ilford.—The church here, which has lately 
been enlarged, has been reopened by the Bishop 
of London. The eastern end has been extended 
13 ft., thus giving an addition of 175 extra 
sittings. There is a largo stained-glass centre 
window over the communion, illustrative of 
sacred history, with the figures of Moses, Joshua, 
Isaiah, and David in one division ; in the middle 





viewed as the special monograms of individuals ;| Ponrsiyppyn.—A want that has long been 
abbreviations of a name: they were conven-| felt at this place, which is near to Mold, is now 
tional signs used over a large part of the world| about to be supplied. A company has been 
by many persons during many centuries. In| formed on the limited liability principle for the 
one respect they are more literally monograms | purpose of erecting a hotel and shop combined. 
than what are so called now-a-days, because,| The company have also in view the erection of 
with very few exceptions, each is one writing,| cottages for the labourers and miners of the 
one character, not two or three forms put one |district. The plans, specifications, and tender 
over another. Mr. Hodgkin has produced a | of Mr. Millington, builder, Hawarden, have been 
pretty book, which will doubtless find many | accepted for the erection of the hotel and shops. 
purchasers. | ‘The work will be commenced forthwith. 


Vote oy THANKS TO THE LATE City Surveyor 
or CarLisLe.—On his departure for Frankfort- 
“ GiuEANtNos and Remarks on the Gas Ques- on-the-Maine, Mr. Gordon has received a vote of 
tion. By G.Glenny. Hammersmith: Thompson, | thanks from the city council of Carlisle, for the 


. ” Mr. Gl thawell de | zeal, assiduity, and ability with which he has 
earned hate pay {iibeesdgocon Maratea nut. | discharged the duties of surveyor for the six 


horticultural and general gardening authority, : : . 
is recreating his mind at present, seemingly, by | Y°@"8 during which he has held the office ; with 
opposing the endeavours which the Imperial | ©*Pressious of regret at losing his valuable ser- 
Gas Company have been making, both in the | Vices, and wishes of success in his new sphere of 
past Parliament and in the present, to obtain | duties. The resolution was moved and seconded 
increased powers whereby they intend greatly | by two gentlemen, both of whom had voted for 
to extend their works, already regarded as a|°her candidates, but who now expressed their 
nuisance. at Fulham, to the destruction, of | ©!dial approbation of the choice of the majority ; 
, ’ ’ . 

course, of its floral beauty, as well as of its | and a copy of the resolution on parchment, was 
rural healthfulness. Mr. Glenny, therefore, | ordered to be made out and presented to Mr. 
gives “timely warning that, if the Imperial ordon. 

Gas Company can get their new Bill passed in| Yistprz Sprecu.—At the Society of Arts, on 
its present shape, they will be enabled to ruin the 14th of March, a paper was read by Mr. 
Fulham and severely injure Chelsea, although | Alexander Melville Bell, on his new system of 





VARIORUM. 








division are the four Evangelists, Saints Mat- 


thew, Mark, Luke, and John; and in the other | 


Fulham ‘and Chelsea may not be mentioned | visible speech,—the spelling of spelling, as it 
therein.” “The Engineers’, Architects’, and has been called,—comprising a series of thirty 





division are St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Andrew, and | Contractors’ Pocket-Book for the Year 1866. letters or symbols, whereby every sound in every 
St. Bartholomew. This window, which is pre- |London: Lockwood & Co.” There is a large language can be so accurately indicated that a 
sented by the magistrates, is a memorial of the | mass of useful tabular and other matter in this | person who never heard a word of the language 
late Mr. J. Davis. There is also aside memorial | pocket-book, as usual. It is now published by | uttered can pronounce even the most difficult 
window, stained, placed to the memory of the | Messrs. Lockwood & Co., by assignment from words of it strictly like a native, on merely read- 
late Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, and another to| Weale, of Holborn.——In connexion with it we | ing from Mr. Bell’s new letters or symbols, which 
their son and daughter. There is also anew|may here notice the “ Metrical Earthwork | appear to bear the same sort of relationship to 
stone font, presented by Lady Emily Bathurst, | Tables,” published by Messrs. Vacher & Sons, of the positions of the month and tongue in the 
sister to the vicar; and a stone pulpit, value| Westminster. These tables are pasted on cloth, respective elementary sounds, which the picture 
601., presented by Mr. E. Griffin. The enlarge- and are for finding the contents of earthworks, | of a laughing face may be supposed to do to the 
ment, together with the erection of a spire, has | &c., when the métre is the unit of measure! spoken word “laughter.” Mr. Bell’s sons gave 
been done under the direction of Mr. A. Ashpitel, | employed. They have been arranged according clear proofs of the practicability of their father’s 
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architect, at a cost of 1,3001. 
Oxford.—The interior of All Saints’ Church | 
has undergone a transformation. The roof or | 
ceiling has been restored, the accumulations of | 
dirt and age being removed. From the dingy | 
and timeworn walls the disfigurements have also 
been taken way. The arrangement of the old 
pews is retained, the improvements being that | 
they are reduced in height to the extent of 1} ft. | 
The gas fixtures are of a light description. | 
There are two new chancel windows, bearing | 
Scriptural representations. Amongst the minor | 
details it may be stated, that the statue of | 
William Levins (five times mayor of Oxford) has | 
been restored. The cost of restoration has been | 
15001., of which 1,0001. have been subscribed. 
Rock (North Northumberland).—The ancient 
Norman church at Rock has been placed in the 
hands of Mr. F. R. Wilson for enlargement ; in | 
which process a rigorous conservation of every | 
ancient stone is to be carried out. To afford 
the much-needed extra accommodation the Rev. 
W. J. Cooley has decided upon the addition of a 
north aisle, subject to this condition. The stones 
placed by the old Norman builders will be care- 
fully taken down by their Victorian successors 
and numbered ready for using in the same order 
in the wall of the proposed aisle. Their present 








site will be occupied by the necessary arches. 
The west and east enus will have Norman fenes- 
tration ; and in the north wall will be re-placed 
the curiously small openings made by the 
original builders of the very interesting fabric. 
The principal landowner in this parish, the Rev. 
R. W. Bosanquet, who takes great pride in the 
edifice, and has already expended considerable 
sums upon it, will be at part of the cost of the 
present improvement. 








Books Received, 


Monograms, Ancient and Modern: their History 
and Art-Treatment. By Joun Extor Hopckin, 














F.S.A. London, Longmans, & Co. 1866. 





IN a little shield-shaped book, with green and 
gold outside, piquant and gay, Mr. Hodgkin 
gives a dissertation on monograms, some ancient 
examples, and a number of combinations of 
Medieval letters by himself, which if they are 
not much more legible than others elicited by 
the present demand, are, at any rate, more 
symmetrical than many. The author adds one 
plate of Masons’ Marks, but these cannot be | 


to the form of Bidder’s Tables, and have been | invention, by pronouncing words, set down by 
prepared by H. Greenbank and T. F, Pigot. | him in their absence, from the utterance of old 
' Indian residents, Scotsmen, and others present ; 
—=—== 'but the conclusion of the whole exposition was 
| marred by the refusal of Mr. Bell to exhibit the 
’ : | symbols on the black board. He wishes the 
Miscellanea, pean to appoint a committee to consider the 
oTWERP wi indaiciaiien ceepee | Subject, with the view of inducing the Govern- 
iar noe sage se ayer Poway oe gy 9210 ment to take upon itself the practical realiza- 
logi wr dem hon pw us for pin Pee ‘ tion of his system, which he is willing to give 
onan ee of the programmes of the UP freely for national or universal ig ty Mew 
Archzeological Congress intended to be held in ory My soda 2} ae i ae eneee 
pscags: Tae aay nigeameenics poekines: eagted “a on = occasion “have been initiated into 
pace =— ee ee ‘the whole mystery, and are said to approve of 
Ewa _ the system. 


Cvriovs Accrpent.—At St. Omer, lately, a Tux Inpeniat Laxp Company or Mar- 
slater, at work on ho roof of a house, with his eenistiaiie sia A limited company hes been for 
feet against a ladder, remained immovable in| >" “;"" . . e i des 
that position the whole night, having, it is said, 0 — ee oor hag ae an 
been struck with apoplexy. When assistance | at grees ws ions and improvements are 
reached the unfortunate man his limbs were | W2¢re great Pa of the increasing com- 
found to be quite rigid, but he was still alive. atl post peter or of the port. So far as we 
He expired, however, some hours after. | can see, the company do not intend, and do not 

Pustic ImproveMENTs IN Liverroot.—The | require, to deal with property already covered 
town council have agreed to apply for powers to} with houses requiring to be changed, although 
widen and extend ten streets in the borough, at many such houses have already been demolished, 
an estimated cost for the whole of the improve- | so increasing the necessity for new buildings. 
ments of 56,3871.; and also to purchase from Professor Donaldson was requested to visit 
the Earl of Sefton about 375 acres of land at the Marseilles, and report to the company on the 
south end of the town, beyond Prince’s Park, for | state of matters there, especially with reference 
a public park, and sites for botanic garden,| to lands to be ceded to the company. This he 
arboretum, cricketing-ground, lakes, shrubberies, has done in a quietly worded and therefore 
lawns, walks, rides and drives, allowing 160 acres | the more impressive report, in course of which 
to be devoted to building purposes. The esti- | he says,— 
mated cost of purchase and formation, after) « prom information gathered on the spot, as to the 


deducting resales of building land, is 230,5001. | value of the land, I learnt that prices of lots sold on the 
line of the Rue Impériale, varied in some cases from 100 


THe LATE Mr. NewMan, ARCHITECTURAL! to 200 or 300 per cent. profit cn the anenagngeive pooneces 
rae os ~ : for your whole area, These were exception nee 
DRAUGRTSMAN, W whee with Ae of the | lots, yet they sutliciently prove that if an advance of a 
death of Mr. Alfred Newman, who was one of | 39 jer cent, were assumed, which is a most reasonable 


in hi i it of 5 nuld be 
the best draughtsmen we know of in his depart- | calculation, a net profit of upwards of 500,000/. wou 
4 4 | realised. I tome a that the value of land will increase 


ment of art. He was a pupil of the late Mr. ‘ ome, Soveeee 
i i derably in two or three years beyond the pre 
oe een vr profited well by that pe Sieubatver hem oftne siseoke made ; and although 


gentleman’s instructions. Among the works) of course the accruing interest of the money will — 
| mence forthwith, I have no doubt that the value of th 


lithographed by him may be mentioned John. | dhe 
par Helies teaches English Architecture ? and will advance in much greater bagi , 
a work on Beverley Minster; Wicks’s “ Towers | The capital of the company will be rena in 
and Spires ;’ and W. E. Nesfield’s “ Medizxval | 80,000 shares of 201. each ; deposit, 11. ; on allot- 
Architecture.” He was equally at home in draw- | ment, 41.; interest for first two years, 10 per 
ing on the wood, and executed several good} cent., and profit shares thereafter. The one 
illustrations which have appeared in the pages | neor-in-chief is M. Paul Borde, of Marseilles 
of this journal. Mr. Newman died at Hackney | (member of the Conseil-Général). The tempo- 
on Tuesday, March 13th, after only a fortnight’s | rary offices are at 17 and 18, Cornhill. The list 
illness, with rheumatic fever, at the early age! of directors contains some influential names, 
of 39, both English and French. 
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Gtass Proven Boarns.—Some enterprising 
American inventors are making mould boards 
for ploughs of glass. It is stated that they have 
been tested on the prairies with practical success. 
We have glass mangles in England. 

Worxrxc Mex’s Drninc-HaLt IN NoTrTine- 
waM.—An unsightly and offensive block of old 
buildings in Byard-lane has been removed, and 
on the site they occupied has been erected a 
commodious dining-hall, 87 ft. long, 45 ft. wide, 
and 30 ft. high, fitted up with convenient tables 
and seats, capable of accommodating at dinner 
350 persons, who will be supplied with a good 
substantial dinner ai 4$d. each. 





Orrentnc oF A New Dock at BIRKENHEAD.— 
The new intermediate dock at Birkenhead has | 
been formally inspected by the Mersey Dock 
BoarJ, and opened for commercial purposes. Its 
area embraces seven acres and a half, and it has 
three entrances from the river. The work has 
been completed by Mr. Lyster, the present dock 
engineer, from the designs of Mr. John Hartley, 
late engineer to the board. 


EccresiasticaL Woop Carvinc. — In the 
Church of St. Mary, at Clipsham, Rutland, is a 
new reredos of five compartments, exhibiting 
subjects illustrating some of the principal events 
in the life and death of Jesus Christ. The sub- 
jects (commencing on the dexter side) are the 
“ Nativity,” the “ Transfiguration,” the “ Last 
Supper,” the “ Ascension,” and the “ Flight into 
Egypt;” the figures being in high relief. The 
work has been produced by Messrs. Richardson, 
of Stamford, the sculptor being Mr. Allen Rippin, 
who had specimens of carving in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. The “Last Sup- 
per,” under the central canopy, is after Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

Tue HvucHes Tyre Printinc TELEGRAPH.—In 
stating last week that the Hughes type-printing 
instrument is employed throughout France with 
great results as regards speed and accuracy, and 
that it has been adopted by Russia and Italy, we 
incidentally observed that “ some companies 
are using it in England.” The United Kingdom 
Telegraph Company inform us that they possess 
the exclusive right of the instrument in the 
United Kingdom, and are the only company 
working it here. We understand that Professor 
Hughes, the inventor, is now in negotiation with 
the Prussian and Austrian Governments, so that 
the instrument bids fair to be adopted through- 
out Europe. 


Roya Iratian Opera. — The notion of a 
“limited” company having been given up (hap- 
pily, we are disposed to think), Mr. Fred. Gye 
prepares to open the campaign with his accus- 
tomed vigour, on Tuesday, April 3rd. In his 
new programme he refers justly with some pride 
to the history of his theatre and management. 
Mdile. A. Patti, Artét, Lucca, C. Patti, and six 
débutantes ; Mario, Favre, Naudin, Graziani, Ron- 
coni, Attri, Schmid, and two new men, are in his 
list, besides several fresh dancers. In addi- 
tion to the general Répertoire, which includes 
“L’Africaine,” given only four times last season, 
* Le Nozze de Figaro,” “ Crispino e la Comare,”’ 
and Donizetti’s “ Don Sebastiano,” are promised. 
There is every reason to anticipate a brilliant | 
season at Covent-garden. 


A CaverNnep Srreet 1x THE WEstT-END.—On | 
Wednesday in last week, as a Hansom cab was | 
turning the corner of Conduit-street, near the 
Great Western Railway, at Paddington, the) 
centre of the road suddenly gave way and sank | 
close to the wheels, leaving a cavity of about | 
6 ft. in depth and 14 ft. in diameter. On close | 
inspection it was found that the ground for| 
several yards round was also undermined, and | 
that a hollow chamber ran down the centre of 
the road to a considerable distance, in which | 
lay, or rather hung suspended, two large iron 
pipes, one of which was completely severed, as if 
cut through. The cavern does not appear to be 
of a recent formation, and the crown of its arch 
in some places is not more than 6 in. in thick- 
ness, over which heavy traffic and hundreds of 
vehicles have been passing in unconscious peril 
daily and continually. Speedy information was 


| by the London scavengers. Hitherto they have 


| medical officers of health of the metropolis agree 





given to the local authorities, and by their direc- 
tions all the approaches were stopped, while the | 
rest of the doubtful and hollow ground was 
sounded and thrown down. No satisfactory 
explanation is given as to the cause, and no | 
sewer or tunnel, it is said, is known to run under 
this part of the road which could account for it 
in any way. Not long before it gave way, a 
wagon, loaded with some heavy iron girders, 
passed over the spot. 


ic 


CenTRAL Hatt or Arts.—The purchase of 
boxes anil sittings goes steadily on. The amount 
so subscyibed up to the 21st of March is 78,1001. 
The fulfilment of the scheme may now, we 
believe, lie considered as assured. 


Bricnron.—The proposed conversion of the 
Pavilion dome into an assembly-room has been 
resolved upon by the vestry as well as the 
council. The hall will accommodate 3,000 per- 
sons, seated, at an estimated cost of 3,5001. 


A Suok-srewinc Macuine. — George W. Day, 
of Chelsea, Massachusetts, the inventor of a 
machine for making shoes, which drives the shoe 
thread like pegs, producing a good imitation of 
pegged work, is said to have sold his interest for 
266,000 dols., besides receiving a per-centage on 
every pait of boots made by the process. 


A Tetzcrarnh Line Srx Tuovsanp MILEs 
Lonc.—Tiae telegraph has lately been extended 
far up Freser River en route for Russia, accord- 
ing to the: Panama Star, and is now in working 
order froza New York vid San Francisco toa 
point 40G miles above New Westminster on 
Fraser River, making in round numbers about 
6,000 miles. 


Writtni; MareriaALs WHOLESALE.—A spring of | 


natural ir:k,—a mineral fluid very much resem- 
bling cruile petroleum, but without any smell, 
and possessing all the qualities of the finest 
writing irk,—has been discovered in Les Angles, 
in the vicinity of Buena Vista Lake, California. 
As it is a good sheep country, there will, of 
course, be no lack of pens or parchment. 


Tue T:mBer Dvuties.—Mr. Gladsone, in reply 
to an inqiiry, says :—“ It is the intention of her 


'Majesty’s: Government to apply to Parliament, 
after the ‘financial statement, for permission to 





remit the'duty on wood from the lst of April; and 
they will give directions that goods be admitted | 
duty free: from that date, the importers under- | 
taking to: pay the duty if Parliament shall subse- | 
quently require it. The measurement will 
continue as at present, until Parliament shall | 
have decided on the subject.” 


Tue (ENTLEWOMAN’s ARTISTIC EMPLOYMENT | 
InsTITUTE.—A meeting was lately held at the} 
Royal Benevolent Society’s Rooms, Duke-street, | 
St. Jamps’s,—the Marquis Townsend in the 
chair,—t) establish this institution, which is, 
intended ‘to enable ladies in reduced circum- 
stances t# be taught the art of colouring photo- 
graphs as a means of livelihood. A council was 
formed, with power to add to their number. 
The Marcuis Townsend agreed to be the trea- 
surer; and the Marchioness Townsend, Mrs. 
Lusk, anc other ladies, were liberal donors. 





AtLEG?p ALARMING ConpITION oF LoNnDON 
Dvust-yaros.—By the te: nsof an Order in Council | 
the prohibition to remove manure from the 
metropolis is believed to apply to all street 
sweeping, because they comprise an admixture | 
of horse-cung; and the yards and wharfs of the | 
contractors are heaped up with many thousand | 
cart-loade of these sweepings and of the vege- 
table refiise from the houses in the metropolis. 
It is estimated that 5,000 loads of this kind of 
refuse are collected every day (except Sundays) 


been accustomed to export it by means of barges 
on canals or on the river into adjacent counties, 
where it is prized as excellent manure. Long 
before the expiration of the supposed prohibition 
(April 15;h) it would be impossible to deposit 
more of the refuse in the lay-stalls, and it must 
be left to fester and rot in our streets and houses 
unless soe appropriate depét within the metro- 
politan ea be provided for it; or unless it be 
a mista, that the Order in Council applies to 
it. This 1s been alleged in Parliament. The 


in stating that unless a remedy be quickly de- 
vised, we shall be subject to the ravages of 
malignant: fevers. 








TENDERS 


For fitting up offices in Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, for the London and Australian Agency Company, 
Limited. Mr. W. Williams, architect :— 

Rowle'y (aecepted) 





For the exection of stables, for the Park lane Stables 
ompany, Mr, J. Garling, architect, antiti 
plied by Mr.: Thomas Hill: ee sia 





For Patent Concrete Stone Company (Limited). First 
portion of works for their new factory, East Greenwich 
Architect, Mr, Thomas Piper :— 

Cottage. 

. £4,858... 


Brown & Robinson .. 
Higgs (accepted) 


For alterations and additions to St. John’s Schools, 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex. Mr, Joseph =, arckhiteet ;— 





Hunt 
Egan (accepted) ............00+ ers 





For the erection of a shop and premises at Hackney, 
Mr, T. K, Green, es 





For erecting villa at Clapton, for Mr. J, J. Dymond, 
Mr, Joseph Tanner, architect :— 
Chapman & Eaton (accepted) ... £850 0 0 





For alteration and additions to Manor House, Erith, 
Mr. Hubert Ford, architect :— 
Vickery (accepted) 


For repairs and rebuilding sea-walls, re-construction of 
outfall sewer, and embankments, at Awre, Gloucester. 
shire. Mr. E. J. Reynolds, architect :— 

Griffiths £590 0 0 


Mar 
Rum 





For laying out roads and drains at Roehampton and 
any, for the Conservative Land Society :— 
izay £545 
Porter 


Simpson & Gregory . 
Gooeh 





For the erection of a warehouse in Little Britain, for 
Mr. T. R. Debenham. Messrs, Wimble & Taylor, archi- 


ecocoocoeooco 
ecooceoceo 





The tender of W. Aviss & Son has been accepted for the 
erection of Christ Church, Gipsy Hill, Norwood, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
G.G.—M. M.—T. ©. N.—O. A. L—A. C.—Mr. G.—D. K.—J. T.— 





| J. P.—B B—T. C. N.—D. L—Dr. H. L—k. R—W. &—B—Dr. L— 
| c. 4.—E. R—J. T.—Mr. H.—J. D.—E. J. R.—Honourable J, P. gn 


type).— Post-office (ditto). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not uly for publicati 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings reste, of course, with the suthurs. 











GOOD FRIDAY .—NOTICE.—‘ THE 
BUILDER,” for the week ending MARCH 81st, 
will be published at TWO p.m., on THURSDAY, 
29th inst. Advertisements for insertion in that 
number must therefore reach the Ofice before 
THREE p-m., 0” WEDNESDAY, 28th. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Onx!- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copigs ONLY should be sent. 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. } 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to , architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 383 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 





EWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — 
Messrs. COX & WYMAN, Printers of “ THE BUILDER,” and 

viner First-class Publications, bey to call the attention of Proprietors 
of Newspapers and Periodicais to the 1 Facilities their Esta 
blishment presents fur the production of the above class a 


with ee and in the beat styie.—Li.coln’s lum Steam Prin’ 
Works, 7475, Great Queen-stecet, W.C. 


ae 














TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, BUI 
AMP POSI'8, DWAKF GAS P. 
LAMP BRACKETs, and LAMPS. Tne NEWEST DESIGNS 
lur these will, upon receipt of particulars, be forwarded free, on sp 
plication to LhUNFOUDAWEKR, 3, Holly woud-grove, Weat 
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Weeden ~aae = Plots of Building Land, between Lordshi p- 


ESSRS, DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 
THURS. 


will SELL, at the LONDON TAVER iN, on 


Plots 
frontages of about 16 feet each to White 

road, pleasantly situste near the Jolly Butchers, 
-gteen ten minutes’ walk of the Wood. 

y Station and the yl sectee oe pa’ k.— Particulars of H, 
Solicitor, Williem-street, PW oolwich ; of Messrs. W. E. 
VER, oun Ohess 16, New Bridge-strect, "Blackfriars ; and 
the Aucti , 80, C 


HEREFORD.—Very valuable Freehold 
beautiful and healthy suburb of the city, or 
the fine of d and for which the 
district is so celebrated, offering an admirable opportunity for a 

—“pgenee or land and building society, for profitable specu- 


rESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 


FARWER will SELL, at the LONDON TAVERN, on 
TUEBSDAY, APRIL 17, at — in Two Lots, ble 

HOLD ESTATE, known 

hill, on the borders of the city of} Hereford, a mile from 
railway- station. It comprises t 53 acres, occupying a fine 
elevated position, abutting on the > see from Hereford 
to Newent and Sounmien, and offers inviting sites for 
residences of a superior class. The laud doe: chiefly to the south 
and south-west, and overlooks the valley of the Wye, with the city of 

in an 


Hereford and ite b 

of hills, the mountains of Wales, Gloucestershire, and and Shropshire, as 

well asthe Malvern range, forming features in the The 

subsoil is chiefly a dry sandstone; but there is building-stone, as 

well as gravel and brick-earth, Mae the estate, and an abundant supply 

of fine spring water. laid on, and a church 
Eight 


LAND, havin: 
and Winkfie 
-common, Wi 








Estate, in the most 
the Wye and 








. . detached 


has just been d i y 
pray from 601. to 80. each, have already been 
built, and will form a separate lot. Also a valuable brick-yard at 
the further > of the Estate (with the requisite kilns, build- 
ings, and machinery), which is pow in most profitable work. If not 
= sold, the estate will be divided into Twenty-one Lots, and sold at 
the Green Dragon, Hereford, on TUESDA a MAY 15, at THREE 
o’clock,— Particulars of Messrs. JAY & NUNN, Solicitors, Hereford, 
and 10, Bedford-row, London ; and of the Aucti 80, Cheap 


Valuable Freeh: ld Building Retate, known as 
common. — Sale of the First Portion of cote ot sont timbered | Park, 
comprising the extensive fromtages to Nigh -lane, all being 
adapted and intended for houses of a good class, which are in great | 
demand in the neighbourhood 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, and | 


FARMER are instructed to SELL, at the LONDON TAVERN, | 
on TUESDAY, APRIL 17, at ON&, in convenient lots, suitable for | 
the erection of first-class detac’ the 


= or 

pertion of the frontage to Nigbtiogale-lane of the valuable | 
REEHOLD ESTATE known as Old Park, most pleasantly situated | 
on the south side of pc in 2 locality which, in point 
of public esteem, stands none within a like distance of the | 
ct hey ag The high character of the surrounding properties, 











d Park, Clapham. | 





that the whole of 


ee ae a ly bey SALE.—To 


{yp meses. "WILLIS ‘& "HARROW are 


voured with instructions from the Contractors to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, on TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 1866, at ONE 
o'clock punctually, the valuable and useful MATERIALS of FORTY 
HOUSES, situated in Westfield-terrace, C.oss-street, nswick- 
Dunn’ 's Cottages, Portland-place, Albion-street, Yardley- 
terrace, Wellington-street, Adam -street, and Elizabeth- place, Rother- 
hithe : “comprising capital stock brickwork, sound timber iu floor 
and roofs, good flooring- boards, ——s pantiles and slating, panelled 
and other doors, sashes and lead in pipes gutters, and a 
mars of useful fixtures and fittings-up.—May be viewed the day pre- 
vions'to the Bale ; and catalogues obtained on the Premises; and at 
the Auctioneer’s ‘Offices, 20, Great George-stree' t, Westminster, and 
West Molesey, Kingston, 


Valuable Oak Timber for Sale 


P. HARDY has been instructed to SELL 

J, by AUCTION, at the WHITE HART HOTEL, Carlisle, on 
THU RSDAY,'the 29th MARCH inst, 481 OAK and 38 ASH TREES, now 
growing in the Woods and Park of Rose Castle. Almost the whole 
of =< oak trees are of } 








SMART, of 5 Rose Castle; and cw cutalogues will ro ready, indica cating 
the number and locality of the trees, on and after MONDAY, the 19th 
instant. The farthest off trees are within four miles of the Dalston 
Station, on the Maryport and Carlisle Railway, whence communica- 
tion may be had with any part of the United Kingdom. The weods 
are remarkably easy of access, and the roads in close proximity 
hard and good. Dinner (tickets 2s. each, to be remitted to pur- 
chasers) will beon the table wat Ove o'clock, and conditions will be 
stated and ihe sale ctually at TWO o'clock. Further 
particulars may be known and catalogues had on spplication to 
Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAKEY, Estate Agents, 22, Great George- 
street, Westminster, and at Salisbury ; or of the Auctioneer. 
24, Lowther-street, Carlisle, March 14, 1856. 








Bolla 





WEYMOUTH.—To Timber hants, Contract , and 
Others. age Sale of Timber, Deals, Battens, ‘prepared Floor- 
boards, Sh » Bricks, Laths, Poles, a —_— eras Eight Aachors, | 

Chains, Three Sails, Blocks, and other effeo 











| deorased, on the 


\ R. MILLEDGE will SELL by AUCTION, | 


by order of the executors of the late G. C. Welsford. esq. 
PREMISES, Commerciel-road, on TUESDAY, 
| APRIL 3rd, 1866, and following days, the following stock of WOOD 
GOODS, SLATES, aud BRICKS, whith includes a cargo ariived very 
| recently ex “ Calsow Stesow,” viz. 
300 Loads of Swedish and Quebec Timber. 
200 Red and White Deals, 
2,700 Battens. 
300 Dry and well-seasoned ditto. 
260 Squares seasoned prepared Floor Boards, Fir Poles, of various 
lengths and dimensions, Quantity of single Laths. 
56,09 Slates, various sizes. 
45,000 Broadmayne Bricks. 
Catalogues will be ready for delivery one week before the Sale, and | 
| may be had of the Auctioneer, No. 74, St. Thomas-street, Weymouth. 





this land is very wade Saal, | Approved bills — be taken from purchasers of the cargo of 40/. and | Bai tion, with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodenta. 





render it peculiarly eligible for bwsiding purposes. — 
plans are in course of preparation , and will shortly Soames 
the mean time any information may be had of T. G. BULLEN, Bq. 
Solicitor, 7 and 8, Barge-yard-chambers, Bucklersbury; of Measrs. | 
WIMBLE & ravkoe, Architects, No. 2, Waibrook ; ‘and of the 








CROYDON.—To Builders, Brickmakers, and Building Societies. — 
About 74 acres of valuable Freehold Building Land, well adapted | 
for small houses and cottages, being in a suitable neighbourhood, 
within sight of Selhurst Station, with frontages to good roads, = 
which are sewers and gas mains ; hd a pod a through 
property, and there is a constant s 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, "TEWSON, & | 





LEYTON 


M* JOHN M. DEAN will SELL by 
AUCTION, at es on THURSDAY, 4 
, in Two or more hout 24 Acres of most eligible FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING GROUND, pleasantly situated in Capworth- | 
street, Leyton, opposite the new church, and having capital frontages | 
con Capworth-street and Beaumont- road. The land is situate within | 
an easy distance of the Leyton and Lea Bridge Railway-stations, is 


upwards.—Bale at Two eelock Prompt each day. \, 
— a 

| 

|" 


the | 2 | admirably adapted for the erection of superior residences, and offers a 
i 


tal opportunity to land and building societies or others for the | 
safe and profitable investment of capital. Note.—The whole will be | 
first submitted in two lots, and if not then suld will be submitted in 


This day is published, 
a for VILLA RESIDENCES. 


By JOHN STARFORTH, Architect, 
yi see Views, Elevations, Ground Plans, Stone 
ana 'T yo heen and Ceilings. 40 Plates Royal 4to. beautifully 
engraved on Copper, with a Price 25s. bound in cloth. 


VILLA RESIDENCES 2 and FARM ARCHI- 
TECTURE : a Series of Designs for Villas, Farm-houses and Farm- 
steadings, Factors’ Houses, and Labourers’ Cottages. 102 Plates Royal 
——— wed on Copper, with Descriptions. Price 21. 17a. 6d. bound 

W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Lendon. 


published, in 8vo. with 2 Maps, price 15s. 


ISTORY » of the CITY of ROME from its 
Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of ne Christian Era. 
By THOMAS H. DYER, LL. 

“ There is no classical subject on which Dr. Deer would not write 
with authority ; but he writes with peculiar authority on the subject 
of the City of Rome. ... No data exist for a all the dif- 
ficulties of the early Rowan — But Dr. Dyer's book has the 
merit of being a i i guide through them, keep- 
ing clear of boundless aes on the one side, and of endless 
scepticism about the results of speculation on the other.”— Pall dfalt 


Gazette. 
London : LONGMANS & CO. Paternoster-row. 


= w. Pik emg WORKS ON ng teed &e, 
4 Edition, complete in 2 vols, 8ve. pri 
REATISE on MILLS and ‘MILLWORK. 


By W. FAIRBAIRN, C.E. 
Second edition, carefully revised, of both volames, with many Plates 
and Woodcuts. 











By the same Author, 2 vols. crown Svo. price 1s. 6d. each 


USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. 
The APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT 
IRON to BUILDING PURPOSES. Third edition, price 16s. 
IRON SHIP-BUILDING, its History and 
Progress, with many P!ates and Woo*cuts, price 18s. 
London : LONGMANS- & Co. Paternoster- ‘Tow. 


THE —s EDITIONS or MRS JAMESON'’S WORKS ON 
ED AND LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART. 
The Fourth 1 Baition. ~e 2 —_ square crown 8vo — 19 Btchings on 
87 Woodcuts. price 31s. 


EGENDS. of | the SAINTS and MARTYRS, 


a represented in the Fine Arts, cw the First Series of 
~ed non oy 


and ro 
y MRS. JAM 
II. LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
| Third Edition, with 11 Etchings and 8§ Woodcuts 1 vol. 2ls. 


IiIl. LEGENDS of the MADUBEA. Third 
1 vol. 2 


IV. HISTORY of OUR LORD, as Exemplified 


Art. 
By MRS. JAMFSON and LADY KASTLAKE. 
Second Edition, with 31 Etchings and 231 Wootcuts. 2 vols, 42s. 
*,° Of these 312 [/lustrations, a!l prepared specially for the “ His- 
tory of Our Lord,” nearly one-third of the whole number have now 
been engraved for the first time. 
London : LONGMANS & CO. Paternoster-row. 





Just Published, STANLEY'S TREATISE on 
ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 


MENTS. Containing construction, qualities, selection, pre- 


| servation, and method of using every instrument employed by 


FARMER will SELL, at the LONLON TAVERN, on TUES. | thirty-six lots.— Particulars aud conditions of sale, with plans, may draughtemen, inclading instrumen's for str: king ares of high radii, 


DAY, APRIL 17, at ONR, in one lot, sbout 7} ACRES of valuable | be bad at Garraway’s; of Mesrs. STEVENS & BEAUMONT, Soli- 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, near Selburst Station, having | citors, 6, Old Jewry, E.C.; and of Mr. JOHN M. DEAN, Auctioneer | puting scales, ediographs, centrolineads, stencil-ptates, &c. 


frontages both to White Horse- road (the principal road from Nor- | 
wood to Croyden) and Pawson's-road, with great capabilities for | 


Surveyor, The Grove, Stratford, E. 





the erection of moderate-sized houses and cottages, which can be | On WEDNESDAY NEXT. at the LONDON TAVERN —CROWN- 


readily let and sold at remunerative prices. The land contains fine | 

brick-earth and gravel ; malms and stock bricks of supe: iquality or | 
have for some time been made there, the necessary plaut is 
upon the property ; so that] builders may make their = bricks 
during the progress of building operations, and as there is a 


constant demand in the neighbourhood for bricks and gravel, a PLOTS of FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ised from these sources. favourite part 


considerable additional income may be 
Particulars of R. 8. GREGSON, Press: Soliciter, No. 8, Angel-court, | 
Throgmorton-street ; and of the Aucti No. 80, Cheapsid 


BROMLEY, KENT. amine Building Sites for gentleman’ a Resi- 








LL, LOWER NORWOOD,— Freeho'd Builting Land. 


(ie. TODD will SELL by AUCTION, at 


the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on WEDNESDAY 
TWELVE for ONE precisely, about EIGHTY | 
LAND, situate in the most 
of Lower Norwood, and commanding a good frontage | 
to Crewn-hill, suitable for building six, eight, and ten roomed houses, | 


nezt, MARCH 28th, at 


| and haviog a very eligible plot for a tavern.— Particulars of GEORGE | 
| BADHAM, wry 40, Queen-street, Cheapside ; at the London | 


| Tavern ; and of GEO. TODD, 8, Pancras. lane, Bucklersbury, E.C. 





dences, immediately ming the Shortlands Station, b 
ea aud Seomien, in the midst of one of the most — 

, and heaithy districts near —e—eee 
wit! r "rally pre wre hey indefeasible 


RS. “DEBEN HAM, “TEWSON, &| 
FARMER are instructed by the Rcentess under the will 0 
the late W. A. Witki to BELL by AUCTION, at the 
NEW AUCTION MART, T yard, Bank, on TUESDAY, 
MAY 8, at ONE o'clock, in lots of from half an acre to two acres each, | 
the remaining jon of the SHORTLANDS ESTATE, land-tax re- 
deemed and tithe-free, possessing a register-d, indefeasible title, 
affording mcst eligible sites for the erection of first-class houses and 
ee. villas, the demand for which in the neighbourhood is 
80 great and constantly increasing that any building operations 
jadictously carried out upon this property must become permanently | 
tucrative.— Further particulars will duly sopear, aud may in the | 
meantime be obtained of Messrs. BURCHELL s Solicitors, 5, Br 
Sanctuary, Westminster ; of Mr. JNO. weno RD, Architect, 
Walbrook ; and of the Aucti s, 80, C P 
Building Materials of Four Houses in Well-street, “SELL 
o. : 
R. JAMES ROBINS will 8 by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, as above, on ——— 
next, MARCH 29, at TWELVE, the BUILDING MATERIALS, FIX- 
TURES, and FITTINGS of Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10, Well-street, Jewin- 
street, ee ge —Cal of G. GRAYSON, Esq Architect, 29, 


Pic 
lots, 








| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


ellipses, conchoids, spirals, parabola, geometrical ny 9 com- 


The work contains 250 pages Svo with over 200 ace and is 
hapdsomely bound. Price 5s. Sent post free on receipt of 60 stamps, to 
W. PF. STANLEY, 3 & 5, Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 


ERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION, 

GEOMETRICAL, and other ’ DRAWINGS, made and coloured, 

Architects assisted in any description of professional work, or egency. 
Cc, C. 47, Lendon-wall, KC. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 5 - 
TD 
ERSPECTIVES DRAWN and 
COLOURED, in a superior manner, and COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rough sketches or otherwise.— Apply 
to G. R. G. 30, Guilford-street, W.C. late of 43, Bedford-row. 











| IN BANKRUPTCY.—Metropolitan Main Drainage Works, Batt 
To Sewer Con Builders, and Others. 
EO. TODD will SELL by AUCTION, on 


the PREMI+ES, Mayrick- road, Battersea, close to leche 
Junction Railway- -station, on MONDAY, the 16th of APRIL, 1866, 


| and Two following days,at TWELVE for ONE o'clock precively, by | 


order of the Assignees of the late Mr. Moxon, Contractor, without | 
reserve, the whole of the PLANT and STOCK, including a 20-horse 
| power portable steam-engive ; an 8-horse power ditto, by Ruston & | 


| Proctor ; surplus fly-wheels ; chain-pumps, by Murray & Fowler; cen- | 


} 


val | Sem 


» 16, | 


| cylinders ; 


trifugal ‘ditto, by Gwynne ; ‘and horizontal ditto, all complete, large 
brick and dobbin carta, vans, and timber-carriage:, sets of | 
thill and chain harness, portable bellows and forges, iron tenks, | 
benches, smiths’ tools, vices, anvils, drills, files, hand-saws, pickaxes, | 
sewer. boots, chains, blocks, falis, riggers, manh ble flaps, bar, rod, and | 
scrap iron, shaftipg, navvy- -barrows, screens, sieves, grindstones, | 
cheff-cutters, bean-crushers. iron hoop bonds, Portland cement, | 
bricks, timber of various scantiings, die-square planks, deals, &c. | 
bricks, pipes, bends, junctions, metal flaps, ironmongery, and nume- | 
rous other effects ; also the erections of 16-stall stable, workshops, 
smithy, and sheds,— May be viewed the Friday and Saturday pre- 
| ceding the sale, and catal gues obtained upon the Premises; of 
Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, & CO. Solicitors, 6, Old a EC.; 


NICHOLAS LAKE, 
A BCHITECT and consulting SURVEYOR. 


Bills of quantities accurately prepared, works measured up, 
builders’ accounts adjusted. Railway compensation claims arranged. 
OFFICES, 1, ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, EC. 





BURFORD, BROTHERS, 
ECORATIVE ARTISTS, 


23, WHITE LION STREET, BISHOPSGATE, N.E. 
Designs aud Estimates given for all kiuds of Decorations, Gilding, 


Marbling, Gra Graining, &c. 
QUANTITY SURV "EYOR and MEA- 
SURER, of considerable experience (with a practical know- 
lege of building), is willing to negotiate with a for taking 
off and preparing bills, quantities, measuring, &. References given. 
address, SURVEYOR, 8, St. David’s-terrace, Brockley-road, New 
Cross, 8 











and of GEO. TUDD, Auctioueer, 8, Pancras-lave, B 
or at his Surrey Branch Office, Prince of Wales-road, Battersea- key 





John-strect, Bedford-rew ; and of Mr. JAMES ROBINS, A A 
5, Chancery-lane. 


Two Million of capital Bricks, Clayton's Two-process Brickmaking 
a Brickmakipg and Contractor’s Pian', Building Materials, 


ME. RB. GAIRDNER i is instructed to SELL by 


AUCTION, on the Premises, near Silver'own Station, on the 
North Woolwich Railway, on MONDAY, APRIL 20d, at TWELVE 
o'clock, NAVVY and CkhUWDING BARROWS, wheeling planks, cart 
and timber carriage, and tip wagons, several hundred railway a 
contractors’ rails, furnace bars and frames, chains and metal, an 
American brickmaking machine, the materials of several cottages 
{with slated roofs), and engine shed, about two million of capital 
Machine and band-made bricks, and numerous effects. There is a 
river jetty and a railway siding on the premises, every 
facility for land and water c .triage.—On view three days prior. Cata- 
logues forwarded on application at Mr. . =_ewe Office, 42, 
University-street, Fotienhnmn-outey road, W 





ESIGN SS) for MON UMENTS, TOMBS, 
GRAVESTONES, &c. price 16s. complete in one volume. 
By JOSEPH B. RO BINSON, Sculptor, 
The designs in this volume are suitable for * either ‘cemetery or 
churchyard. The book forwarded free to any part of the kingdom for 
post-o order. 


ORTY COLOURED PERSPECTIVE 


SKETCHES of WESTMINSTER ABBEY INTERIOR FOR 
SALE.— Address, J. C. R. Office of ** The Builder.” 


OLLING’S ART FOLIAGE, royal 4to. 
72 Pilates, with Letter-press and numerous Wood-cuts, price 
36s. or 308, when ordered direct from the Author. 
- A valuable addition to _ es of art-decoration.”— Civil 
sand Architects’ J 











Pn ailing 2S — A ew ae a 
Freehvld 


ESSRS. GHARLION v& "SKIN. N ER ar are 

instructed to offer —— by AUCTION, in the month of 

MAY, all that valuable FREEHOLD nme so commandingly 

situated, directly opposite the Datenpetemen sf Tonbridge, on the 

north or down ude of the line, Pane will be divided into building 

a itable for the ti te houses aud business pre- 

semutens vik Crepeen te future advertisements, 

Toles information may be had at the Office of Mr. STENNING, 

Solicitor ; or of Messrs, CHARLTON | @ SKINNER, Land Agents and 
Surveyors, Toubridge, where a pian of the property may be seen. 


STEAND.— ces of THREE HOUSES and SHOPS, 


ios, 40, 41, 47, Strand. 
R. JAMES RK. BUNNY (Kennedy & 
Bonny) is instructed to SELL the above, on the PREMISES, 
on WEDNESDAY next, MARCH 28th, 1836, at TWELVE for ONE 
¢ ‘clock lots.—May be viewed, aad ca’ bad of JOHN 
BARNETT. Foo, Architect, 3 Veruinm-buildings ; and at Auctioneer’s 
Offices, 49, Camden-road. 








a Published by the 4 ania 150, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE 
Now ready, — — arged, with 


es GENTLEMAN'S "HOUSE ; or, How 








to Plan English Residences, from the Parsonage to the Palace. 
With Tables of Accommodation and Cost, and a Series of Selected 
Plans. By ROBERT KERR, Arc ‘hitect, 
Professor of the Arts of Construction in King’s College, London. 

“ The volume contains a number of valuable suggestions, which all 
will do weil to consider and to attend to in any house they may here- 
after build, if only they can find an architect able and willing to 
carry them all out.”— Churchman 

* Professor Kerr's volume is a practical treatise that every man 
should study who is about to build himself a house.”— Zxasniner. 


By the same Author, 8vo. 5s. 6d, 


On ANCIENT LIGHTS: a Book for Archi- 





Surveyors, Lawyers, and Landlords, 
aie . JOHN MURRAY, 





RCHITECTURAL PARTNERSHIP.— 

A Sum not exceeding 1,000/. will be paid for the Purchase of 

a bare in a well-established Practice. No agents meed apply. 
Address, ZETA, care of George Low, esq. 10, Basinghall-street, £.C. 


EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL- 
DRAWINGS and of the most effectual syste of 
SEWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Engineers anc Archi- 
teets on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 
and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield. 


Fy eRocess, SIGN WRITER, and 








GILDER.—WANTED, a Youth, or Young Man, to Assist, 
Pencilwork, gilding, &c. Also would take a Youth or Lad on Term i. 
with premium.— Address, by letter only, J. 0, King’s Library, No. 12, 
Duke- e-strect, | Portlaud- — w. 

‘0 BTON ‘EMASONS. 


IRST- CLASS FOREMAN required at 
once, to Take Charge of a Large Job in London, Liberal 
wages toa qualified map. me others need apply. State references 
aud | wages required, to E to B.N . Office ffice of “* The Builder,” 


Rw ERHA \M and KIMBERW ORTH 
LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH.—SURVEYOR WANTED.— The 
Local Board of Health for the District of Rotherham and Kimber- 
worth, in the West Riding of the County of York, are desirous of ap- 
pointing a fit and per person to be SURVEYOR aud INSPEC TOR 
of NUISANCES for the purposes of “‘ The Public Health Act, 1548, 
and “The Local Government Act, 1858.” He must be thoroughly ace 
quainted with Roadmaking, Surveys, Rvgweering Works, the —_ 
struction of Buildings, and Drainage, and capable of performing 
the daties impored upon him by the said Acts, aud by the bye-laws 
of the Local Board. He will be aided by an assistant appointed by 
the soard. The Local Board bave not fixed the = mtg 4 
coed 15-2. apnum. pplic 
salary, but it will not ex ae Bg bee aye vent und 
See nedanen eaten aah Tham,” on © 
d APRIL uext.— 4 order of the Local Beard 
before MONDAY, the 3u WHITFIELD, Clerk. 


Howard-street, Rotherham, 10:h April, an 
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y ao 
UPERINTENDENT of W ORKS.— 
WANTED, a sober, energetic Man, who must have been in 
ebarge, as practical Out-door MANAGER of SEWERAGE, Paving, 
and all Town Works, and be thoroughly competent to execute same. | 
Superior men ouly need apply, stating age, employment, training, | 
reference, and salary, to 8. Box 287, Post-office, Belfast. | 


} 
+ + | 
OWN of TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — To) 
PRACTICAL ROAD SURVEYORS.—WANTED, by the Local 
Board of Tunbridge Wells, an ASSIS1ANT TOWN SURV EYOR, | 
competent to the entire MANAGEMENT of the ROADS and PATHS | 
in the district, to KEEP the ACCOUNTS connected therewith, and } 
to report on al] matters und:r the Nuisances Removal Acts. He will | 
be directly responsitie to the Paving and Drainage Committee, and | 
required to attend its meetings. He must reside in the town, and 
give his whole time to his duties. Salary, 10/0. per annum.—Appica- 
tions in the candidate's own handwriting, stating age and present | 
occupation, must be sent to me before FRIDAY, 13th APRIL next, | 
with recent testimonials as to character and competency, after which 
such candidates as may be selected will be requested to attend here 
according te notice, to be received from me, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, Clerk to the Board. 








_ } 

ANTED, a first-class GLASS PAINTER, | 
capable of painting landscaves, figures, &c.—Apply to Mr 

WILLIAM GARDNER, Crown Glass Works, St Helen's, Lancashire. 





TO GRAINERS, WRITERS. &c. 


7.ANTED, 

MARBLER, and WRITER, who has no objection to paint- 

ing and glazing when not otherwise employed. Coustant w ork. 

None need apply whose character will not bear investigation as te 

honesty, sobriety, 4c. — Address, stating ternis and reference, 

RANDALL & SON, Plumbers, House Decorators, &c. Gu ldford, 
Surrey. 





TO SURVEYORS. 


7ANTED, a competent Person as SUR- 
VEYOR of the Loca! Board of Health, and Town Chamber- 

lain of the Borough of Wisbech. Salary 120/. a year. The person 
appointed will be allowed to practise on his own account so far as 
compatible with his public duties.—Applications, with testimouiale 
of ability and character, to be sent to the Mayor, on or b-fore the 
4th of APRIL next.—By order, 
Wisbech, 13th March, 1856. 





10 BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


| tracer, 


| WANTED, by ‘a Young Man, a 
Branches. 


painter, glazier, and gasfitter. ; 
Address, F. HOUGHTON, 3, Southampton-street, Pentonville-road. 


i been elevn years in the business, 
a good GRAINER, 4.8.9, Tador-place, Totter; ham-court-roa4. 


up his time painting andi glazing 
F. A. 5, Clitten-place, West Brompton. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a 


near London —Address, F. ¢'. No. 1, White Hart-court, 
street Without, F.C. i 


TO WRITERS AND GRAINERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, 4 
TION as IMPRGVER to the Writing and Graining.— 
Address, Z. A. 78, Star-strect, Paddington. 


SITUA- 


Wy Aare, ty carerut «sents teens 


2 
in 
Bailder and Contractor’s Office. Good testimonials from last hg 
ployers.— Address, H. B. 3, Charlotte-street, Waterloo-road, 





ANTED, a KRE-ENGAGEMENT, in an 
Architect’s, Surveiyor’s, or Builder's Office, by the Adver- 
tiser, aged 24, who is a reat draughtsman, good colourist, accurate 
and understands the usual routine of the above Offices. 
Terms (if permanent), 11..per week.—Address, V 
“ The Builder.” i 


TO PLUMBERS ‘GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS. 
; SITUA- 


TION as IMPROVER to the Three Is a good 
Is accustomed to a country shop.— 








TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
7 ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION, as PLUMSER, or THREE BRANCH HAND.— 
Address, J. J. 21, City Gard:ns, City-road, Islington, N. 


TO PLUMBERS AND PAINTERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24, a 
} KE ENGAGEMEST as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Has 
Country not objecied to. —Address, 





TO PLUMSERS AND BUILDERS, ss 
W ANTED, by:a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER to PLUMBING. No objection to fill 
; Town or couotry.—Address, 





TO BUILDERS; PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 
SITUA- 


TION as GRAINER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER, In or 


ERITAS, Office of 


TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA. 

TION as OUT-DOOR ASSISTANT. Has been four years in 
the Profession. not so much an object as out-door work. 
Addrers, P. No. 1, South-terrace, Lorimore-road, Walworth, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

CLERK of WORKS or BUILDER'S FOREMAN. Cwoenter 
and joiner by trade. Has been engaged as foreman nearly eigh: years 
by the firm he is leaving. Can prepare fag haere pd ae ge 
working drawings, &c. and has a thoroughly practical re 
the trade in all its branches. References to architects, &c. 22. 
Address, B. C. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

three-branch hand, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, GAg- 

FITTER, and PAINTER.—Address, A. M. Plumber, Acacia-cottages, 
New-road, Old Brentford. 


TO BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, either as OUT-DUOR FOREMAN of 
CARPENTERS and JOINERS, or to take Charge of a Job. Can pre- 
pare plans, take out quantities, and trece. A personal interview oa 
application.—Addrees, G. B. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO PLUMBERS AND DECO RATORS, 
‘ 

ANTED, by a Master's Son, aged 18, 
a SITUATION, where he would have an opportunity of 
Improving himself. Is very useful in every branch, and would be 
perfectly willing to make himself in every way useful. Improve- 
ment and employment for a term is the principal object. Is per- 
fectly steady, and of industrious habits.—Address, T. W. 4 

Hale, Tobacconist, &c, Romford, Essex 

















Rich 
es 





FRA. JACKSON, Towa Clerk. \ 


well. 


To ARCHITECT, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 

Trhyp ~ 
TANTED, by.a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION in the Office! of either the above. Can trace and copy 
Good colourist. Salary 14. 10s Good refevences,— Address, 





ANTED, a CLERK, for the Office of | ° ?-@ 7, Chsthum road, Grosvenor strest, Camberwell 


one of the large London contractors, who must be fully 
competent for the general Office duties, abstracting,tbilling, &-. The 
situation may be permanent, and it is hoped that none will apply 
but those whose respectability and abilities will bear the strictest 
iuvestigation.—Apply, by letter, stating age and salary, to D. 
Meersrs. Richaids, Stationers, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 





ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


TO 
\ J ANTED, TWO Efficient ASSISTANTS 


(one permanent), well up in design, capable of preparing we'!l up in colouring and | perspective.— Address, 


finished plans, with a therongh knowledge of construction, measuring 
up, and estimating cost of Works,—Apply by letter, stating salary, 
age, and last engagement, addressed to T. K. care af Mr. Woodward, 
Haling-road, Croydon, 8. 





ihe « TO SHOP FOREMEN. 
JV ANTED, by a London Builder, a SHOP 


FOREMAN, competent to superinteund fifty joiners.— 
Address, [stating age and salary required, G. M.S. Office of ‘* The 
Bailder.” 








® ARCHITECTS 


ANTED, a REENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS. or GENERAL MANAGER.—Address, 





F. BR. 8. 96, Rochester-row, Westminster, 8.W. 


1) ARCHITECTS. 
WAntsD, by:the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as DRAWLNG ASSISTANT. Is a good draughtsman, 
M. 8. A. Kerly’s 





Library, Park-street, Camd; n-town, N.W. 


WANTED, by’ an experienced BRICK-| 


LAYER, a SITUA'TION as FUREMAN,. Satisfactory refer- 


ences as to character and ‘ability.—Address, A. N. 6, King-street, | 


Dunston-street, Haggereton. 





TO BUILDERS AND SMITHS. 
\ 7ANTED, a SITUATION, by a SMITH, 


having mapy yeajs’ experience in house smithing and 





Ww4 N T E D, a Working FOREMAN of engiue smithing.—Address t» H. H. 32, Brown-street, Ket: ware-road. 


PLASTERERS. None but a steady and comp*tent person 
and who bas been accustomed to casting, need apply.—For particu- 
lars (stating salary, &c), apply to Mr. JOHN CHAPPELL, St-yniag, 
Sussex. 


WAnrEeD, a good Working FOREMAN 
of JOINERS, who can take the lead of a Jub. None others 
need apply, to P. Office of “ The Builder,” stating all particu'ars. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. eee 
WANTED, PLASTERING PIECE- 


. WORK, by a practical man. A good reference if required. 
Labour only. In town or country.—Address, G. G. Post-office, 5, 
Upper Southwick -street, Star-street, Edgware-road, W. 


TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
7ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 23, good 


surveyor, leveller, quantity taker, aod draughtsman, a | 
SITUATION, 
Salary moderate, Referencis.—Address, A. B. 
Builder.” ; 


No objection to go avroad. 


Used to railway work. 
Z. Office of “ The 





TO BUILDERS, UPKOLSTERERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


\ .ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, | 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT as WALKING FUREMAN, or General 


Manager of the Painting Deyartment, and all its branches. Many 
years Managing Fureman iui a first-class Weet-end firm. Can mea- | 
sure, estimate, &c.—J. M, 42, Oxford-terrace, Fentimau's-road, Clap- 
ham-road, 8. 3 





TO RED BRICK MOULDERS 


ANTED, GOOD HANDS, to make 


about half a million; or one Person to take the Contract 
for the whole. Plant very convenient, and every thing ready — For- 
ward particulars to A. B. 35, Bedford-place, Russe!!-square, W.C. 


ANTED,a SITUATION as INSPECTOR 


of WORKS or FOREMAN. Has been used to railway 
bridges, stations, tunnels, &;. and large worksin all parts of England. 


Unexceptionable testimonis'is,— Address, F. K. 5, St. George’s-circus, 


Black friars-road. { 





ANTED, a BUILDER'S CLERK, good | 


accountant and draughtsman.—Apply by letter only, stating 
salary and reference, to T. Y. M. Post-office, Birminghain. . 
= 5 TO BUILDERS’ HORSE KEEPERS 
\ ANTED, in a Building Firm, 
_from twelve to fifteen horses are kept, a steady, active Man, | 
as HORSE-KEEPER. Good references will be required, and none 
a apply who have — a similar situation.—Address, in the 
irst instance (in own adwriting), to A. B. 9, Ciar. ndon- ba, | 
Maida Vale Ww. s) Ciar. ndon-place, 





wax TED, an APPRENTICE, by an 
uh nee ee Mechanical Draughtsman on Wood. A 
small premium required.—Apply, bet Four, te | 
- OLLINGS, — oa —— Two and Four, to Mr, T. P. 


\ J ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a thoroughly | 





competent BUILDER'S CLERK. Must bea good draughts- | passerine 


mab, accountant, and accustomed to taking out quantities 
references. — Apply by letter, stating salary, &c, 


Builder, Northgate, Colchester. 
oo : poco | 
\ 7. ANTED, an energetic WORKING | 
SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS. Efficient ability and good 
character indispensable,—Address, stating terms, Mr. G. DOBSON, | 
Builder, Colchester. ; 


WANTED, « SITUATION, as FORE- 
wai —_— in ae nee LINE, or on aGentieman’s Estate, 
‘actical man, havin, ixt y erier ce,— 

H. J. MARSHALL, White Cliff, Millstret, Bauaford 


Good | 
to J. GRIMES, | 


| 











; TO BUILDERS, &c. 

~ ‘ 

WANTED, by a Carpenter and Joiner, a 
ei ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. 
Good ces from — ¥ ° 
terrace, Kentish-town mae oe 








TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND BUILDERS. 


ences. 


where Mornington-crescent, London, N.W 





ws Sad be Pal 2 
W ANTED, by a respectable Man, either as 
FOREMAN or JOURNEYMAN, a permanent SITUATION. 
Understands plumbing, glazing, painting, and sign writing; also a | 
good scholar.—Apply by letter, post-paid, to E. 8. YORK, Office of | 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 





** The Builder.” 
7 , y 

\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
’ Gag, HOT or COLD-WATER FITTER, in Cast, Wrought 

or Galvanized Tubing. Has had great experience in hothouse and 

— te Tie nena drawing, and can undertake a job to any 
ent. Class references.— Address, J. J. No, 21 chard-st | 

Seinten tine d Id. », 21, Orchard-street, | 


WANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER. | 
Address, W. B. 6, Wentern-terrase, Westhourne-prove, Woe oo 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a practical and energetic 
Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or 
ASSISTANT SURVEYOR Good draughtsman. Satisfactory refer- 
Salary 2. lus, per week.—Address, P, 7, Stanhope-place, 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a first-rate PLUMBER, a 
CONSTANCY. Ha» had good experience in all ge | 


plumbing. Is wiliing to fili up his time with gas-fitting. Go< 


referepee if reyuired,— Address, J, T. 2, Osborn-cottagés, Osborn- 
te: race, Clapham-road, 





WANTED, by a first-class Grainer, Deco- | 


ra'or, &c.a SITUATION as above; or to take the Manage- | 


ment of a Basine.s, either pai ater’s, &c. ora general repairing busi- 
ness,— Address, care of A. Z. 8, Warwick Villas, near High-street, 
omerton, N.E. 
TO GAS ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
rr 
JANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as GASFITTER and BELLHANGER. Good reference. 
Address, G. E, D, 12, Raymon:-street, Oid Gravel-lane, Wapping. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK of WORKS, or General Foreman, oe | 
had the management of extensive buildings. Well up in all kinds 
| measuring, &c. First-class testimonials. —Address, H. D. Office of 
| “ The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
of great experience on first-class works (is also an isome- 
trical and perspective draughtsman), a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK 
| of WORKS, Walking or General Foreman. First-class references 
| testimonials.— Address, N. T. 46, Bookham-street, Hoxton, N. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, with the 
highest references as to ability, sobriety, and integrity, a 
SITUATION as SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, fora Builder. Is 
well acquainted with machinery.—Address, W. V. 24, George-street, 

| St. John’s-terrace, Lattimer-road, Notting-hill. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
T \HE Advertiser, aged 21, is desirous of a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Office of the above, in town or 
country. Can make out drawings from rough sketches, take and lay 
down plans, make working and detail drawings, assist in taking out 
quantities, and understands the routine of an office.—A 
A. B, C. 103, Pentonville Road, N. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
HE Advertiser, a CIVIL ENGINEER, 


desires a SITUATION, temporary or otherwise. Would under- 
take the entire engineering management of some works. Fally 
qualified. Strictly moderate terms. No objection to office work. 
Many years’ experience, partly in drainage and water supply. Good 
testimonials.—Address, SIGMA, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser, who has excellent refer- 

ences and testimonials, desires an ENGAGEMENT, in the 

aw of CLERK, or otherwise.—Address, A. W. Office of “‘ The 
uilder.” 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS, &. 


HE Advertiser, aged 23, who has recently 
returned from abroad, desires a permanent or periodical 
ENGAGEMENT. Is an expert surveyor, leveller, and firmt-class 
draughtsman aod writer; experienced in estate, railway, avd irri- 
gation surveying, &. The highest references.—Address, A. Y. M. 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, &c. &c. 


(THE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE 


MENT. Can survey, level, set out and measure work, &. &c. Is 
deratée draught and understands the Freuch language 
Terms moderate.—Addreas, C. K. care of Mr. C, Beck, Manthorpe- 
road, Grantham. 


| 


























| 
| TO ARCHITECTS. 


| VHE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 

MENT as am ASSISTANT. Can make finished, working, and 

| detail drawings and perspectives. Understands land surveying, 

| measuring, &c. and is accustomed to the general duties of aa Office,— 
| Address, ALPHA, Lovejoy’s Library, Reading. 

IMBER TRADE.—WANTED, bya Young 

Man, s RE-ENGAGEMENT as YARD FOREMAN. Six years’ 


reference, and security if aired.—Address, W, A. .B. at Me.srs. 
Brown's, Chemists, ‘Aldgate, EC. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser, aged 21, desires an EN- 
GAGEMENT as CLERK. Has been with a builder three years. 
Town or country. Terms moderate.—Address, J. No. 7, Exeter-street, 
BSioane-street, 8. W. 





TO MASTER ‘BUI LDER3, PLUMBERS, &c. 
ANTED, a JOB, by an experienced 


PLUMBER or THRE#-BRANCH HAND.—Aadress, F. L. 
13, Little Marylebove-street, W. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, a SI?UATION, as thorough 
PLUMBER, or TEREE-BRANCH HAND. — Address, 
PLUMBER, 21, Long-acre. 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS AND TIMBER IMPORTERS. 
7 + 7 
yy Aa TED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
energ+tic Man, of twenty years’ practice in the mensuration 
and culling of Baltic and Colonial sleepers and timer. Could unoder- 
tvke the entire coutrol of im) ortations or shipments. First-class 
eredeuti «ls.—Address, Mr. JAME3, 21, Yardley-street, E.C. 











TO LOCKSMITHS, BELLHANGERS, AND GASFITTERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION in the above.—Adcress, Y. Z. ; 
Islington. - Z. 57, Shepperton-terrace, 





~ TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 
\ ANTED, by a good Grainer, &c. a 
2 JOB, or PIECEWORK.— Address, by letter, to J. H, in care 
of T. W. 24, Wellington-sereet, Newington causeway, 8. E. 





TO BUILDERS AND 0) HERS, 


_ 
W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
he eee as —- and MARBLER. Would not 
object to superin & jo saired,— AMS 
Nv. 197, Seymour-street, butenonane. a ae . 


TO MASTER GRAINERS AND WRITERS. 


HE Advertiser wishes to ARTICLE him- 

self for one or two years, to improve himself in the above bus 

ness. Has served three years. Oat-door preferred.—Address, N. L. 
62, Tottenham Court-road. 


HE entire MANAGEMENT of HOUSE 

tims —_Facemny 4] ponacone| or the Suburbs, undertsken by yb md 
«inan who has x - ’ 

ALPHA, 28, Craven “street, Btrand, W a er 


TO GAS COMPANIES, 
HE Advertiser, an energetic Young Man, 
80 years of age, is desirous of obtaining the MANAGEMENT of 
a GAS-WORKS ia a rising town, or the Sub-manazement of a large 
Works. Thoroughly understands his busi Kxcellent testimo- 
nials.—Address, A. Z. 17, Northampton Park, London, N. 











—_ 





TO BUILDER4, ENGINEERS, AND SMITHS. 


IT 
HE Advertiser wants a SITUATION as 4 
first-class SMITH in either of the above firms. He is compe- 
tent to take a working foreman or leadivg band’s situation, as a 


filled a similar before. Can ha ood character.— 
Direct to C. G, 5, Elizal ‘errace, Camsiia-road, Blue Anchor-road, 
rmondsey, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. : 
THE Advertiser, a Young Man, is desirous 
of an ENGAGEMENT as an ASSISTANT. Well up 8 4 
draughtsman, Can make fluished and working drawings, sod is 
anaes A.) nd Fo duties of an Office. Terms a. 
ost reapec references givea.— Address 63, High- 
street, Wandsworth, &.W, mane Sahatity 
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